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WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? 
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CHAPTER I. 



BLACKBERRIES. 



The blithe laughter of three merry young 
hearts harmonised grandly with the chorus of 
birds which filled the bossy glen with sweet 
sounds. A light wind swept through the trees, 
and tiny flocks of brown leaves floated waver- 
ingly down upon the heads of the merrymakers. 

They, unheeding, gambolled through bush 
and brake, now up to the knees in long grass or 
huge ferns, again scrambling up some bare scarp 
towards a group of brambles; now together, 
again separated, and their clear voices rang 
through the glen, hallooing to one another. 
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They were gathering blackberries, and when- 
ever one came upon a particularly fine cluster 
of the bright jet-like fruit, there was such a 
shout of triumph, and the three united to pluck 
the prize — eating quite as many of the berries 
as were transferred to the tin cans which they 
carried in their hands. 

" Bess, Bess —Austin, come here," called a 
happy voice; "here's a bush just black with 
berries !" 

That was followed by a little scream, and 
then the explanation — 

" Oh, I've pricked my thumb." 

Austin sprang up a steep bank and was 
presently beside the girl, holding her hand in 
his, seriously seeking the cause of her pain. 
He pressed the thumb between his fingers till 
she winced, then laughed at her rueful grimaces, 
and said — 

" There's nothing in it." 

She was offended by his laugh, and briskly 
withdrew her hand. He snatched it back and 
kissed the wound. 

" You are very impudent," she said, trying to 
release the hand, but failing. 

" Poor thumb," he said, with a half-serious. 
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half-mock sentimental air, " it's better now. 
' Who kissed the part to make it well ? — my 
Austin/ " 

" You are a fine doctor/' she said, laughing. 

" First rate," was the frank acceptance of the 
compliment; " seeing that you are now all right" 

They stood under the shadow of a high 
beech, on the bole of which the sunlight made 
a silver shield. She a girl of about sixteen, only 
very recently elected to the dignity of long 
dresses; he a youth of eighteen or nineteen, 
still a student at the Glasgow University, a boy 
in experience of the world, and full of all a boy's 
manly, confident aspirations. She a bonnie lass, 
with a fresh rosy face, rich brown eyes, thick 
fair hair, and a lithesome although unformed 
figure ; he a youth of good proportions, dark- 
brown hair, and blue eyes. 

They were beautiful in the sunrise of youth, 
and happy in their ignorance of life. 

Pleasant visions were in the eyes of both, and 
the present was a very sweet time to them — 
they did not know how sweet until years after- 
wards when they looked back to it and longed 
for the same feeling of perfect frankness, perfect 
fearlessness, and perfect faith in the future. 

B 1 
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Those old days make up so much of the joy 
and sadness of our lives. The time always 
comes when we see how much of the delights 
of youth we failed to appreciate, because we 
were so eager for the serious business of the 
world to begin. 

She had no idea of what love was, but she 
was curious on the subject. She thought Austin 
— the son of Dr. Murray, of Airbridge — a 
very nice fellow. She was pleased when he 
came to Ravelston — her uncle's place — and 
delighted to have a holiday with him such as 
the present. She was kind to him a little, and 
teased him a great deal, for which she was sorry 
after. But there were times when she felt shy, 
afraid that he would kiss her — and wished that 
he would do it, just to know the difference 
between the formal kiss of an uncle or cousin 
and a lover's. 

She had not at all, however, settled in her 
own mind that he was the hero (a lover must 
be a hero, she fancied) who would be worthy of 
the entire devotion of which love consisted — 
that idea of devotion was another of her fancies. 

Austin, on the other hand, was quite decided. 
He was in love. There never was and never 
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could be any living creature at all comparable 
to Coila Gardyne. But he had fears ; she was 
the niece of Robert Marjoribanks, the wealthy 
owner of many coal and iron mines, and he 
might object. 

Then he had hopes ; she was an orphan, living 
with her uncle and dependent upon him. She 
had no money herself. Well, if she should 
ever learn to care for him enough to permit 
him to tell Marjoribanks that she was resolved 
to marrv him at all hazards — the uncle would 
be in a towering passion, and would say : " Do 
as you please, but you shall not have a penny 
from me." Austin, at that, would fling his cap 
into the air and clasp her in his arms, crying : 

"That's what I wished, my darling. I'll 
work for you ; I'll make a home for you — 
not so grand as Ravelston, but a cosy wee 
place where we shall be happy because we love 
each other !" 

Sweet dreams ! beautiful romances, in which 
the delicate lights and shades of the glen, the 
many colours of leaves, bushes, grass, ferns, 
and wild flowers, seemed to have a part ; and the 
melodies of the birds were like cheery voices 
inspiring hope. 
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But the fears broke in again ; it would be 
such a long time — four, five, may be ten years 
— before he could say : " Coila, I love you ; 
will you be my wife ?" 

There were so many things to be done 
before he dared put that question, and mean- 
while so many things might happen. Old 
Marjoribanks might find a husband for her, 
give her a large dowry, and dispose of her 
before he could step in to stop the proceedings. 
And then what would there be left for him ? 

"A blackberry for your thoughts," said a 
laughing voice, and he started from his reverie. 

"I was thinking about you," he answered, 
his eyes brightening, the dreams vanishing, 
leaving him only conscious of the happy 
present. 

" There's your blackberry ; now what were 
you thinking of me — anything ill ?" 

" I'm not sure ; it is good or ill just as 
may please you. I was thinking that some 
day you would see me marching up to you 
with a very meek air and saying, ^ Hey, 
bonnie lassie, will you, will you go to be a 
doctor's wife ?' What would you say ?" 

"I should say," she answered, continuing 
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the old song he had paraphrased, " * and to 
feed your father's hens ' — no, thank you." 

She made a mock curtsey, and looked so 
bonnie that he was sorely tempted to kiss her. 
But it seemed as if an ice- drop had fallen upon 
his brow, and he laughed with her, saying — 

" It's just my fun, you know ; but let me 
call you my sweetheart for to-day — may be I 
shall never dare to call you so again." 

The last words were delivered in rather a 
serious tone, and she felt vexed with herself 
at the thought that she had given him pain. 

"Call me what you like," she said, with 
merry bashfulness, " but don't look so glum." 

" Did I look glum ? — it was the shadow of 
the tree. Do you think I heed what you say ?" 

But at the same time he had caught her 
hands, and was drawing her towards him 
maliciously intent upon punishing her with a kiss. 

"Where's Bess?" she cried, and was sorry 
for it the next minute, because a head rose 
out of the midst of the brambles, and it said 
demurely — 

"I'm here." 

Coila and Austin laughed and blushed ; both 
knew that every word they had spoken had 
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been overheard. But he was a bold fellow, and 
met every emergency with an honest acknow- 
ledgment of the situation. 

" What a witch you are, Bess." 

" That's because I happen to be where Fm 
not wanted." 

" Wrong this time ; I want you here." 

" What for r 

" To help me to punish Coila." 

" rU come. 

He forced his way through the brambles 
and assisted Bess out to the clearing in which 
Coila stood. 

" Thank you," said Bess, quietly, and placing 
her can of blackberries on the ground, she 
slipped behind her cousin and suddenly pinioned 
her arms to her sides. " Now punish her." 

Coila struggled, but failed to release herself 
from the strong grasp which held her. 

Austin stood confused and hesitating. 

" Punish her," repeated Bess, resolutely. 

Austin stepped forward, but Coila regarded 
him with such a look of helpless appeal that he 
stopped. 

" No, Bess, we'll let the culprit off this time ; 
but the next " 
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He looked unutterable vengeance ; but just 
as at odd times you see a black bar crossing the 
clear face of the moon, there appeared to be 
a black bar across his face ; he felt that Coila 
did not care for him at all. 

Bess released her prisoner with the quiet 
comment — 

" What fools you are !" 

And they felt that they were fools under the 
steady, almost scornful gaze ^ of the brilliant 
black eyes of Bess Marjoribanks. 

She had been born in the East, the daughter 
of an Indian woman, and her maternal parent- 
age was evident in her dusky complexion, 
piercing black eyes, and jet black hair ; but it 
was still more apparent in the occasional fits 
of passion, in which she seemed to be capable 
of any desperate deed — in which she would 
even set her father at defiance. 

Whether Robert Marjoribanks had been 
married to her mother or not was a question. 
There were queer stories in the district about 
Bess's mother ; some said that the poor woman, 
finding her husband about to sail for England, 
taking the child with him but leaving the mo- 
ther behind, had stolen on board the vessel and 
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only showed herself when they were far at sea. 
But she had died upon the passage to England, 
and there were not wanting people to suggest 
the wild idea that Marjoribanks, ashamed to 
acknowledge such a wife at home, had poi- 
soned her. This was, of course, no more than 
ridiculous and spiteful scandal. Robert Marjori- 
banks had been too successful in life — and was 
even too good-natured to spoil his peace of 
mind by a crime. 

He brought his daughter home, and he pre- 
sented her everywhere as the legitimate heiress 
of his wealth, which was growing vast and 
more vast year by year, and day by day. 

When his sister died, a year after her hus- 
band, he had given her on her death-bed a 
willing pledge that he would be a father to her 
child. He took Coila to his house, and in 
every respect she had been treated as a child of 
his own, equal to Bess in everything, and 
indeed Mrs. Forbes, the housekeeper, some- 
times fancied that he actually cared more for 
his niece than for his own daughter. 

Bess was about two years older than her cou- 
sin ; tall, dark, beautiful, her eyes flashed upon 
you with a magnetic power which was irresis- 
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tible; and yet whilst you yielded to it, there 
was a something which made the heart tremble 
with fear, like the seduction of sleep in the 
snow, which means death. She was full of 
mirth and brightness; yet there were depths 
of passion in her nature which, once aroused, 
would overwhelm all that opposed it, or she 
would die. At present these depths had not 
been sounded; she was merry and kindly; 
angry at times, and had once heaved a Lennie's 
grammar at the head of her governess because 
she had upbraided her for a task over which 
Bess had laboured hard. 

She had an unfortunate repute of being cun- 
ning — that was why Austin and Coila had at 
once concluded, upon her sudden appearance, 
that she had been listening to their conversa- 
tion. But she was a warm friend, and faithful 
to the last degree to those who trusted her. 

Coila, clapping her hands with delight in 
being set free, turned to her cousin : 

" Now, we'll punish him, Bess. Come, seize 
him, and we'll paint his face with the berries. 
What shall we paint?" 

''A moustache and beard!" answered Bess, 
without hesitation. 
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Austin winced, he had so longed for such 
appendages that the jest about the absence of 
them struck closer home than the lady ima- 
gined. However, he submitted with a good 
grace; sat down on a green knoll, and the 
two girls, laughing immoderately all the time, 
painted, with the juice of the berries, a beau- 
tiful red moustache, beard, and whiskers on 
his boyish face. 

When they drew back to enjoy the sight of 
their handiwork, he submitted to the gaze quite 
calmly. Then — 

" Are you done ?" said he. 

" Quite done, and you do look so funny," 
answered Coila, gleefully. 

" Very well," said he, rising gravely, " and 
now I shall walk arm in arm with you both to 
Ravelston, just as you have painted me." 

The girls laughed, not believing him; quite 
boldly each took one of his arms, and they 
descended the side of the glen, the strange per- 
fume of the woods rising around them. 

Under the trees there was only a dark red 
mould, but elsewhere there was the fox-glove 
rearing tall stalks, slender and straight, with 
the pink bells drooping like bashful fairies 
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blushing at the intrusion of man upon their 
sylvan retreat ; bluebells struggling to lift their 
heads above the dense long grass; the rich 
green floor sparkling with the tiny stars, for- 
get-me-nots, pink lobelias, and purple clover ; 
brown leaves floating about, or collected in 
heaps in odd corners, whither the wind had 
drifted them to decay in odorous moisture. 

Then they passed through the mysterious 
light under the trees, like the dim light in a 
cathedral crypt, emerging into an open space 
where the sunlight flashed upon the scene, 
making the shadows of the place darker and 
more felt. Opposite were dull grey rocks rear- 
ing bare faces amidst the profuse and dank 
vegetation. 

For a short cut they wished to cross the 
^ wimpling stream, which, with a face bright as 
a mirror's, traversed the glen. The stepping 
stones were green and slimy, so Austin stepped 
into the water, ankle deep or a little more, gave 
his hand to Bess and she crossed fleetly. 

*' But you'll never get out of that pool, and 
you'll have such a cold," said Coila, pausing 
in her passage ; as she paused her foot slipped, 
and she fell into his arms. 
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" All right," shouts he, manfully, and un- 
consciously hugging her more closely than was 
necessary ; " you're safe ; IVe got you. Place 
your foot on the stone and with one step, over 
you go." 

She crossed, but she stopped to give him 
her hand to aid him, and although he did not 
require it, he accepted the proffered help grate- 
fully. 

" Thank you ; that's capital," he said, and 
then bending close to her ear, ** that's how I 
should like things to be always, me to be 
standing by to catch you in my arms whenever 
you slipped in crossing the streams of life ; you 
to be at the side with a sweet smile and a 
welcoming hand to make my passage pleasant. 
I suppose that cannot be." 

" I don't know," she said, with a shade of 
doubt and wonder in her tone and manner. 

"Come along," called Bess, and the three 
with their cans of blackberries marched out of 
the glen and on towards Ravelston. 



CHAPTER 11. 

ROBERT MARJORIBANKS. 

Ravelston was about five miles distant from 
Airbridge. The surroundings of the first pre- 
sented a remarkable contrast to those of the 
town. Round about Ravelston there were 
pleasant woods and meadows; thriving farms 
showing many acres of arable and pasture land. 
There were moors on which the Twelfth was 
annually celebrated by the crack of sportsmen's 
guns, and the destruction, a;ccording to the 
luck of the season of twenty or fifty brace of 
grouse to a single gun ; but there were other 
seasons when a solitary brace might represent 
the day's sport. Then there was the glen, 
famous for its trees, shrubbery, and dense vege- 
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tation; also for its stream, its rocks, and its 
hermit's cave. 

Altogether it was a charming pastoral scene 
in which the mansion lay. But even there, at 
nights, the sky reflected the red glare of the 
distant furnaces which broke through the dark- 
ness with the fiery brilliance of the gold they 
seemed to coin for their owners. 

In the Airbridge district you saw during the 
day rows of dull red brick cones with their tops 
cut off, from which issued an occasional pufF 
of smoke, and alternately a tongue of flame 
struggling to show itself in spite of the sun. 
Then glancing across the flat landscape, there 
appeared tall chimney stalks emitting clouds of 
black smoke, at irregular intervals ; skeleton 
forms, like the ghosts of trees, which repre- 
sented the scafiblding and machinery at the 
many pit-mouths ; and round these rose moun- 
tains of coal and shale. There were patches of 
green fields, sickly trees and hedges bearing 
leaves tinged with a leaden hue. There were 
cows feeding upon the short grass, and many 
rows of miners' cottages, crowded with human 
souls, eager in the struggle for life, making 
fierce war against its necessities ; quick or dull 
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in their instincts as might be, but for the most 
part obeying the common desire to " better 
themselves." 

At night, however, the furnaces were mas- 
ters of the situation. They shed light for miles 
around; and in their light strange shadows 
moved rapidly to and fro, busy with the ele- 
ments of a nation's wealth. The molten iron 
came pouring forth in golden streams, with a 
great roar like that of the sea in a storm ; 
and the shadows flitted about directing its 
course — ants guiding a blind giant. 

Far and near, the hedges, dwarf trees, and 
the gaunt scaffoldings of the pits assumed weird 
forms, and cast strange shapes on the ground. 
The furnaces were the fiery chieftains of the 
place. Lovers walked by their light, poor 
students read by it; housewives counted the 
number alight, and the greater the number the 
more satisfied she felt that the bairns' bread 
was safe. Truck and tally might do their 
worst, so long as there was work for the gude- 
man and he was willing to do it. 

All the grimy smoke, all the heat and sweat 
of arduous labour were shut out from Ravelston 
by five miles of country. But the carriage, 

VOL. I. c 
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drawn by a pair of high-stepping bays, daily 
traversed the road between the house and the 
black-looking office at the works. 

No man above ground dared to neglect his 
duty, for he did not know the moment when 
Marjoribanks — or "the cork," as he was 
generally called — might appear on the spot, and, 
after a good volley of oaths, show what could 
be done and ought to be done, by applying his 
owjti hand to the task. In that way he had 
more than once put a workman to shame, for 
he had practical knowledge of every branch of his 
business, and he was much admired on that 
account. 

Except the reflection on the sky at night, 
Ravelston knew little of the busy life which 
supported its grandeur. There was a great hive 
of miners and puddlers with wives and families, 
but their troubles and joys were rarely known 
to the chief inmates of the mansion. The 
ladies certainly were interested in the annual 
races which took place on the course near 
Airbridge ; the coachman, the groom, and the 
other men about the establishment were much 
occupied with the frequent dog-fights and cock- 
fights to which the miners devoted a good deal 
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of their leisure. There were also regular prize- 
fights, generally between a couple qf men of 
the district, but sometimes between professional 
pugilists. 

These matches were arranged in profound 
secrecy ; but everybody knew about them, and 
took part in them, or discreetly held their 
tongues. It would have been an unpleasant 
thing for any one who dared to explode these 
little entertainments. Even constables, who 
had been despatched by over active provost or 
inspectors to stop such outrages upon civilisa- 
tion, had been known to return without having 
seen anything ! 

The neighbourhood of Airbridge was of a 
decidedly sporting character, especially in the 
way of horses. Almost every thriving trades- 
man owned a fast trotting pony which had won 
a match or two. But he was a much respected 
man who possessed a horse which had gained 
the Airbridge Cup at the annual races ; and 
there were several men in the town who were 
able to display that trophy on their side- 
boards. 

Mr. Marjoribanks entered all classes of 
society ; merchants welcomed him as one of 

c a 
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their chiefs; many of the oldest and most 
aristocratic families received him with respect, 
for his enormous wealth clouded all his errors 
of manner and nature ; to the most intelligent 
his honest frankness atoned for every fault ; 
and indeed it was one of his faults that he was 
inclined to be a little too frank about the low- 
ness of his origin. So frank, that it became 
like a boast ; and that was unpleasant to those 
who were ready to accept the man as he 
stood, and to acknowledge his great success as 
proof of a talent which should command their 
esteem. 

There were those, however, who whilst 
bowing before him, laughed at him behind 
his back and told all sorts of queer stories 
about what they playfully called his eccen- 
tricity. 

This was one of them. When fitting up the 
librarv at' Ravelston, a bookseller's assistant 
attended to learn with what works he desired 
to fill his shelves. 

"Oh, anything from six inches to a foot- 
and-a-half," was the answer. 

The man was astonished, but made a note 
of the order. 
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•'Will you have them bound in Russia or 
Morocco, Sir?" 

"G)nfound you, what should I send my 
siller from home for? — get them bound in 
Glasgow." 

He was munificent to charities — which the 
wicked ones said was his fire-insurance ; he was 
shrewd and careful in business, every penny of 
income and expenditure was faithfully set down ; 
and it was one of his sayings that he could 
leave the world to-morrow and the state of his 
aflfairs might be definitely settled in an hour. 

He accomplished much good ; he conferred 
many favours, but he had an unfortunate way 
of letting everybody know what he had done, 
and that robbed his benevolence of much of its 
savour. Those who would have been most 
grateful felt that he had deprived them of the 
highest privilege of gratitude — that of being the 
first to acknowledge the debt. 

He saw crowds of people flocking around 
him, becking and bowing to him, and he was 
proud of his position. He had many enemies, 
as every successful man has, and he could afiTord 
to laugh at them. But, what was a real mis- 
fortune, he had few, very few friends who were 
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attached to himself and not to his wealth. He 
did not know that, and in the height of his 
glory he would not have cared even if he had 
known it. 

When he was petted and flattered by some 
great politician who wished to secure for his 
party the Marjoribanks interest at the next elec- 
tion, he would say with much satisfaction : 

"Yes, I know the working classes — I was 
one of them. I worked in the pit myself : when 
I was a laddie many a bright summer morning, 
and many a black winter niorning I've trudged 
along the road to my work, pick on my shoulder, 
lamp stuck in my leather cap, a poor half-starved 
wretch with never a notion of being anything 
better. But you see luck has been on my side, 
and now I'm pretty comfortable." 

And he gave a broad laugh at that mild way 
of stating his position. He had a peculiar wky 
of clearing his throat with a gruff, guttural 
cough at the beginning, middle, and end of a 
sentence which was at times very discordant to 
the ears of his listener. 

" How the deuce did such a man ever acquire 
such a fortune?" enviously exclaimed Jack 
Morrison, who was a prominent sporting cha- 
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racter, and an independent gentleman in private, 
but in public was Airbridge's chief grocer, 
distiller, miller, tobacco manufacturer, and ever 
so many things besides. 

" By having an eye to see opportunity and 
the resolution to seize it promptly," answered 
Dr. Murray, a stout, quiet, grey-headed gentle- 
man. 

" But where did h^ find the opportunity — 
IVe never found it." 

" He didn't find it so much as he worked 
for it. When he left the pit he got some know- 
ledge of engineering ; then he went abroad, 
made some money, came home at the right 
moment, and invested in a mine. The invest- 
ment turned up a trump, gave him iron as well 
as coal, and so he went on until he became what 
you see him — owner of half the coal and iron 
in the district, and master of Ravelston." 

" Wish I hadn't been married," said Mor- 
rison, thoughtfully. He was a tall, good- 
looking man of forty-five or so. 

"Why?" 

" Because Vd have gone in for old Marjori- 
bank's daughter or niece." 

** Ha, ha, you would have no chance ; too 
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many have already * gone in' for them, as you 
say." The doctor added "Good day," and 
proceeded on his round of visits. 

Mr. Marjoribanks examined his private letters 
in the library at Ravelston immediately after 
breakfast, at which time the post arrived. 

" Look here. Hill," he said, a letter in his 
hand, the sun glinting on his round wrinkled 
face and large head, " that chap who helped the 
girls when they were crossing from St. Malo, 
accepts the invitation, and says he'll be here 
for the Twelfth. Write and tell him I'm glad to 
hear it." 

George Hill was the secretary ; he was sup- 
posed to be received as a gentleman, took his 
meals with the family, occupied the front seat 
in the carriage occasionally, and he was treated 
by his master with a degree of discourtesy — not 
to say contempt — which no kitchenmaid would 
have endured more than once. 

Mr. Marjoribanks did not mean any harm 
by this brisk way of treating his servants ; but 
he caused a great deal of pain which no amount 
of ostentatious liberality soothed or atoned 
for. It was one of his faults that he could 
not realise the idea that a man who received 
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payment for his labour might be a gentleman. 
As a consequence, he often blundered unin- 
tentionally. 

Mr. Hill said "Yes," respectfully, laid the 
note on the writing-table and made a memor- 
andum of the answer. 

Mr. Marjoribanks continued his examination 
of the letters, most of which he threw aside 
after reading the first line, with an impatient 
"toots." He deigned to answer, through his 
secretary, about half-a-dozen. When he had 
finished — 

" Tell Forbes to give him the green room ; 
he's a smart-looking fellow, and seems to be 
used to good quarters." 

"You mean, Sir " 

" Kilgour, Major Kilgour — who else ?" 

" Yes," said Mr. Hill again, and made another 
note. 

Then, after many orders, Mr. Marjoribanks 
quitted the room without a thank you or good 
morning. 

Mr. Hill quietly sat down to his task ; he was 
too well accustomed to his master's manner to 
take the slightest notice of it. 

In the parlour Mr. Marjoribanks found the 
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ladies. First, his sister, who was always called 
Miss Janet ; age, not under fifty. Second, his 
daughter. Miss Marjoribanks to ordinary folks 
and servants ; Bess to those who were intimate. 
Third, his niece, Coila. 

It is five years since that day of the expedition 
to the glen in search of blackberries ; Bess and 
Coila are women ; Austin Murray is an army 
surgeon, and has been out in Ashantce with the 
Black Watch. 

Bess, in her flowing morning gown, is more 
beautiful than ever ; her dark eyes more bright, 
and her general expression more resolute, but 
that does not in the least diminish the general 
attractiveness of her face and manner. She has 
a quiet, seductive smile for every one who 
approaches her ; a soft purring voice giving 
welcome; and, although she is indiflTerent to 
most people, she is really anxious to give plea- 
sure to all, without any more sinister motive 
than that she should be thought well of by all. 

Coila was not so frank as in the old days ; 
there was a dreamy light in her eyes, and 
something like sadness in her expression. The 
two girls had been to school together finishing 
— in Germany, and afterwards at a pensionnat 
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near St. Malo. The experience had been a 
bitter one to Coila. 

From teachers and fellow -pupils she had 
learned the difference between the daughter of a 
millionaire and a mere dependant upon his 
bounty. No one had been consciously unkind 
to her ; no one had intended to show her that 
there was the least difference between her and 
Bess. But the difference existed ; they felt it, 
and in spite of themselves they could not help 
showing it in the countless little tricks of 
manner which pass unobserved by all except 
the unfortunate one who is in the position of a 
dependant. 

Coila was peculiarly sensitive to every shade 
of word and look. So she came home, instead 
of the merriest and most coquettish of the two 
girls, the saddest and the shyest. 

In dress, in jewellery, in every item of ex- 
penditure, Marjoribanks made her equal with 
his daughter. But, somehow, she could not 
accept the position frankly — she was pained by 
the fancy that there was something false about 
it : she, a penniless orphan, should not be like 
the heiress of a wealthy man. 

She accepted his gifts with abashed eyes — 
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she was too much afraid of him to remonstrate. 
She took her allowance with trembling hands, 
and expended a small portion of it with timid- 
ity and regret that she should be obliged to 
break upon it at all ; for she had a sort of 
nightmare feeling that some day it would be 
a relief to her to hand back to him all that he 
had given. 

These thoughts, or fancies, were all the more 
painful because there was no one to whom she 
dared express them ; they seemed to stifle her 
sometimes ; and they gave her always that sad 
expression of one in a dream. 

But there was one who saw and understood 
her — Miss Janet 

"I thought you lasses would be glad to 
know/' said Marjoribanks, entering the parlour 
in his usual abrupt way, " and so I came to tell 
you that your friend. Major Kilgour, is to be 
here for the Twelfth." 

"Oh, thank you, papa," exclaimed Bess, 
arranging some flowers in a vase ; " he will be 
quite an acquisition to your party." 

Coila looked in amazement at Miss Janet. 



CHAPTER III. 

A SUSPICIOUS CHARACTER. 

Miss Janet was the opposite to her brother 
in every respect. Unmethodical to an exas- 
perating degree, she was always dropping some- 
thing or losing something ; gloves, handkerchief, 
and purse could never be found when wanted. 
Her Berlin wool and knitting needles, which 
occupied most of her time, were continually 
disappearing, and half-a-dozen times in an hour 
there were commotion and bustle hunting for 
them. Her brother used to say that she would 
lose her head, if it were not nailed on her 
shoulders. 

Then she was timid ; she never looked any 
one straight in the face and seemed to be 
always searching for invisible pins on the car- 
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pet ; but all the time she would be furtively 
watching and noting everything and everybody. 
She moved in a quick gliding way ; and enter- 
ing a room to meet any one, her eyes seemed 
to be glancing under the chairs and tables as if 
she expected to see her friend there. She gave 
a great deal of trouble whilst she was always 
most anxious not to do so. 

In person she was little and stout, and in 
consequence, her mincing ways became the 
more remarkable. She had a mild, kindly face, 
and a kind heart, although its best impulses 
were frequently checked by her timidity. Her 
eyes — ^when visible — appeared to be of a dark 
grey colour, but indefinite almost as her cha- 
racter. She wore a wig, because an illness some 
years ago had left her bald ; and the wig was 
perpetually getting out of place, making her 
look ridiculous, and causing much fussy distress 
to herself and nieces until they set it right again. 

"Excuse me, Robert, but who is Major 
Kilgour?" inquired Miss Janet, searching for 
the invisible pins, dropping her ball of wool, 
and, as she stooped to pick it up, dropping her 
handkerchief. 

" Coila or Bess can tell you about him — uh — 
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hum " — (clearing his throat). " He helped 
them when they were crossing the Channel, and 
they were obliged to him. So was I, and told 
him so when they landed at Southampton. We 
travelled in the same train to London, and 
there we happened to meet him several times — 
said he had heard about me and my place. I 
couldn't do less than tell him we'd be glad to 
see him next time he came North. He's a 
decent sort of chap, and will help to amuse 
the others. He has seen life." 

" Yes, dear, but what kind of life .?" 

" All kinds, no doubt. He has been abroad 
most of his time ; served with the Federals in 
the American war, and must have served well 
or they wouldn't have made him major. They're 
clever folk, the Yankees, and can determine the 
stuff a man is made of almost as surely as a 
Manchester man can tell the quality of a web 
of cloth." 

"But what is he now?" — searching for one 
of the knitting needles. 

"Don't know. I fancy from one or two 
hints he gave me that he has something to do 
with the Carlists ; but that's no business of 
ours." 
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" No, no, of course not — but is he respect- 
able?" 

That was Miss Janet's crowning question to 
every inquiry she made about new acquaintances. 

Marjoribanks laughed, and crossed the room, 
his arms swinging like sledge-hammers. 

" Well, I don't know ; if he wanted to do 
business with me I would ask for a reference to 
his banker. As he is not going to do business 
with me, I must take him for what he appears 
to be. I'll know how to deal with him if he 
tries any tricks with me ; but there's no fear of 
that, and you needn't count the spoons. Is 
that all right?" 

" Yes, dear, and very satisfactory." 

It was another peculiarity of Miss Janet that 
she always said things were very satisfactory 
when she thought them most doubtful. But 
it did not matter much, for she remembered 
very little that she was told, and that little, 
long after the proper moment. Often she made 
ludicrous — sometimes sad — jumbles of persons 
and incidents. 

"Will you drive with me this morning, 
Coila ?" he said, halting with his hand on the 
door. 
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*' Thank you, uncle, I think not. Aunt 
Janet wants me to arrange her work-table for 
her." 

" Arrange her work-table ! — uh hum — not 
much use in that. But do as you like." 

" No, dear, no, don't stay on my account — 
please don't. I can do it myself, and it will 
be a nice little distraction for me whilst you 
are away." 

" I would rather stay." 

"You might ask me, papa," said Bess, 
turning from her flower vase. 

" Do you want to go ? — come." 

" Oh, that's another way of putting it — you 
ask Coila, but you command me." 

"Toots, you shall have the carriage to 
yourself and some sweeties at Airbridge." 

" What, all that at once ? Then I must go. 
Ta, ta, good folk." 

"Don't be an hour getting ready. The 
carriage will be at the door at ten, and I won't 



wait." 



" There will be no occasion, papa." 
And she disappeared. It was a little hard 
upon Bess that she should fall into the second 
place, apparently, in everyone's consideration, 
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and Coila, who was so quiet and retiring, should 
occupy the first. From her father down to the 
scullerymaid all seemed involuntarily to think 
of Coila first. 

When the door had closed upon father 
and daughter, Miss Janet said quite impres- 
sively : 

"You ought to have gone, dear; Robert 
does not like refusals, and the air would have 
done you good— where is my handkerchief? 
Now, don't move, dear ; I shall be so vexed 
if you disturb yourself in the least on my ac- 
count." 

But she was making such wild efforts to 
discover the missing handkerchief that Coila of 
course got up to assist in the search, and at 
length it was found under Miss Janet's ample 
skirts. A few minutes were required to restore 
her to her composure, and by that time the 
wheels of the carriage were heard rolling away 
from the door. Coila had gone to the window 
and was nodding and smiling farewell to her 
uncle and cousin. Then she turned back to 
begin her daily task of arranging Miss Janet's 
work-table. She found it diflicult to repress an 
exclamation of horror. 
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"Oh, dear! aunt, do let me arrange your 
hair." 

The wig was sitting in the most rakish 
fashion on one side of the lady's head, giving 
her the appearance of a most reckless Bacchanal. 

"Is it wrong again, dear?" exclaimed Miss 
Janet, in meek distress. " I hope it wasn't so 
when Robert was here — it always annoys him 
so much." 

"No, it was quite right when he was here." 

"Thank you; now we can have a quiet 
gossip. Did you see the needles and wool, 
dear ?" 

Another hunt, and ultimately it was dis- 
covered that Miss Janet was sitting upon the 
missing articles. 

" Thank you, dear ; so sorry to trouble you 
— you are so good." 

She proceeded with her knitting; Coila 
began to arrange the table by emptying every- 
thing out on the floor, and then quietly re- 
placmg. them one by one after neatly folding and 
tieing up various little packets. 

Miss Janet was busy, and yet was observing 
her furtively. Suddenly she paused, a loop on 
her forefinger and the needle thrust through it. 

D a 
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Did you like that General Gourie, Coila?" 
You mean Major Kilgour, aunt." 

" Yes, dear, it's the same thing ; did you 
like him ?" 

*^ I saw so little of him that I scarcely know 
how to answer." 

"Then you did not care for him, or you 
would have found it easy to answer." 

" No, he did not please me much." 

" Is he handsome?" 

" Yes, and he was most kind and obliging. 
I don't know what we would have done on the 
passage without his assistance — it was so 
stormy — and poor Mary was as bad as our- 
selves. He attended to her, too, and she 
thinks he is the finest gentleman she ever saw." 

"He gave her a present, very likely, and 
learned from her all about you both." 

" Oh, aunt ! Mary would never do that." 

" It is often done, dear, without any harm 
meant. But how did he come to be of so 
much use to you ?" 

" Well, we would never have seen him, 
only Bess thought it was better to stay on deck 
all night than to go below, and, of course, I 
stayed with her. The vessel was pitching so 
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awful !" — and she gave a pretty little suggestive 
shudder — " and everybody was sick ! The 
stewardess and steward could not attend to half 
of them. We were both sitting on a seat with 
a little canvas awning over it, and we were not 
able to ask for help. The sea. was coming over 
the deck, and the wind was fearful. Then 
this gentleman came up and got rugs for us 
and brandy — ugh ! nast}'' stuff, it made me 
worse — and spoke to us, and got coffee for us 
in the morning. Then he assisted us down 
stairs when we got into calm water, as we were 
passing the Isle of Wight." 

"Is that all?" 

" You would have thought it a good deal, 
aunt, if you had been as sick as we were." 

" And I suppose Bess was taken with him, 
and coquetted with him ?" 

" He amused her, and, besides, we were 
grateful to him, and so he was introduced to 
uncle when we landed." 

The ladies proceeded with their work in 
silence for a little while. Again Miss Janet. 

"I want you to give me a promise, 
dear." 

" Certainly." 
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"It is this, that you will accept as final 
whatever judgment your uncle may pronounce 
upon the character of this gentleman. He is 
very rarely deceived in men, and I don't believe 
that he will be hoodwinked by this one, 
although Bess has made up her mind, I can 
see ; and she has great influence with him." 

Coila got up and placed an arm round Miss 
Janet's neck. 

" Dear aunt, I am going to say something 
very disagreeable." 

" Very well, dear." 

" I think you are too hard upon Bess ; 
although she teases you sometimes, she does 
not mean to be wicked ; and I am sure that if 
you would be kinder to her she would be more 
considerate to you." 

" Was she kind to you whilst you were 
away ?" 

"In everything, yes." 

" Then I'll do my best to be kinder to her ; 
but she sometimes quite frightens me with 
those eyes of hers. Now, let us talk of some- 
thing else, dear. Have you heard anything 
about young Austin Murray ?" 

" Nothing, except that he distinguished him- 
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self very much by his services to the troops 
during the campaign in Ashantee." 

" Ah, I can tell you more than that. Dr. 
Murray, when he was with me yesterday, said 
that Austin had taken King Coffee — but that 
can't be right, dear ; I've muddled it somehow. 
Ah, yes, this is it ; Austin had taken the fever 
and was away on sick leave, and was travelling 
through Spain and France, and was coming 
home." 

" It will be so nice to see him ; he was always 
so brave and generous." 

" Better than that, Dr. Murray said he 
intended to keep him at home, as his own 
health is so frail, he required an assistant ; and, 
of course, he would prefer Austin who is 
by and by to have the practice. Are you not 
glad.?" 

"Yes," she answered dreamily, and her 
thoughts travelled back to that day in the 
glen, to the wounded thumb, to the crossing of 
the stream, and the words he had whispered 
in her ear when she slipped and fell into his 
arms. 

Yes, she would be very glad to see him 
again ; and she wondered if he remembered 
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those old incidents as she did. But he had 
been busy in the affairs of the world and he would 
not remember such trivial things — he had for- 
gotten them long ago no doubt. All the 
same, she would be very glad to renew the 
old friendship. 



CHAPTER IV. 



AN "admirable CRICHTON." 



Major Hector Kiloour arrived on the 
eleventh in time for dinner. The carriage was 
waiting for him at Cragieloup, a small station 
on the main line about two miles from Ravels- 
ton. As only two passengers alighted from 
the train, Millar, the footman, had no difficulty 
in identifying the gentleman he had been sent 
for. 

A tall gentleman, with broad shoulders, 
erect form, lithe limbs and springy step. Age, 
between thirty -five and forty, but he would 
have passed for not more than thirty, until 
his face was closely examined, and the faint 
shadows of coming wrinkles became visible. 
Dress, dark brown tweed, and hat of pale 
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brown felt, helmet-shape. Hair, black, cut 
short in military fashion; bushy short beard 
and long moustache ; no whiskers. Features 
long, cleanly cut, and decidedly handsome. 
Expression frank, and somewhat self-satisfied, 
but quite trustful; there was not a line of 
suspicion on his face. 

The general air was undoubtedly " distin- 
guished ;" once, at an hotel, he had been 
mistaken for the Duke of Somewhere by a valet 
who, like most servants, could form a pretty 
correct judgment from the manner of a man 
what position he occupied ; the poor valet was 
ready to shoot himself when he discovered that 
the major was a plebeian — which he knew must 
be the case when he saw him helped a second 
time to soup ! 

The Major was smoking a cigar, leaning 
carelessly on a thick Malacca cane, and calmly 
looking up and down the platform, when Millar 
advanced and touched his hat. 

" Major Kilgour ?" 

" Yes. You are from Ravelston, I suppose ?" 

" Yes, Sir. What luggage ?" 

The Major pointed to a large portmanteau, 
a new Gladstone bag, a gun case, and a hat box. 
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" That's all." 

The luggage was conveyed to the carriage, 
and the Major took his seat quietly, as one 
accustomed to luxury, and indifferent to it. It 
was an open carriage, so he lounged back on 
the seat, and, instead of regarding the land- 
scape, he occupied himself in meditatively 
studying the backs of Ross, the coachman, and 
Millar. 

Not an exalting study, but it amused him to 
imagine the characters of the men from this 
back point of view. Ross was grim and faith- 
ful ; Millar was thoughtless and merry of heart 
as light of head. The square set shoulders of 
the first, the rigid firmness of his head, never 
wavering to right or to left, but fixed upon the 
reins, the horses, and the road before him, 
were the indications of the solidity of his nature ; 
the quick jerky movements of the second, as if 
he sat on springs, the head lying a little to one 
side, and the occasional quiver of the shoulders 
as if he were suppressing a chuckle at some un- 
seen joke, were the signs which the observer 
summed up in his conclusion about him. He 
remembered, too, the good-natured though un- 
meaning grin with which Millar had saluted 
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him, and that formed an element in his estimate 
of the man. 

"I wonder what they'll turn out to be?" 
reflected Kilgour ; " and I wonder what notion 
they have formed about me. Poor devils we 
must often look in the eyes of servants. . . 
The liveries are not bad — grey faced with grey 
velvet is comfortable looking and respectable, 
if it is a little common. I wonder where 
Marjoribanks got the idea — he never hit upon 
it himself, clever as he is. The daughter, I 
suppose — or, more likely, the niece." 

The massive iron gates which gave entrance 
to Ravelston swung open ; the Major observed 
that they were hung in a high, grey stone arch, 
which was surmounted by a big eagle with 
wings spread, and flanked on either side by a 
lion rampant. 

The carriage drove in so swiftly that he had 
scarcely time to notice the tall, curly white- 
headed old man who had opened the gates on 
hearing the carriage wheels; by some instinct 
he recognised the step of the horses when they 
were a quarter of a mile distant. The man 
stood at his post erect and grim as a sentinel 
charged with some treasure which an enemy 
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was expected every moment to attack. He 
neither smiled to the stranger nor saluted him. 

The Major bent over the side of the carriage 
to look back, and caught a glimpse of a man, 
six feet high, of sinewy frame, long fresh face, 
marked with deep lines and thick white stubble 
on cheeks, lip, and chin. As he was hatless, 
his magnificent white curly hair danced in the 
wind. A hale old man, sixty at least, but with 
splendid muscles. As he closed the gates, it 
was apparent that he walked with a limp, and 
had a wooden leg. 

" That old fellow must have been a capital 
soldier," was the Major's reflection ; " but he 
gave no salute, so he cannot have served." 

The Major now took an interest in the road. 
He was much pleased by the fine avenue, lined 
with beeches and chestnuts ; then there was a 
little lake with a miniature island in the centre, 
and a boat lurking under a willow, the branches 
of which touched the water, and the whole was 
inverted in its mirror. 

Sweeping round the lake he came suddenly 
into full view of the house. A square build- 
ing, set in two projecting wings — each large 
enough to be a comfortable residence for a 
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moderate family — and a short square tower 
rising in the centre, just above the main 
entrance. On the southern ride were two broad 
green terraces, then lawn and croquet ground, 
or bowling green, surrounded by beds of bril- 
liant geraniums and other flowers ; trees, shrub- 
bery, and flower-bordered walks, leading to the 
park where cattle, horses, and sheep were 
leisurely grazing, as if conscious that they were 
aristocrats, far removed above their fellows, safe 
from salesmen and butchers — an idea which 
must have been comforting to them at the time, 
but which was destroyed just as the require- 
ments of the house demanded. 

" By Jove," mentally exclaimed the new guest 
as all this flashed upon him, " here are pleasant 
quarters — and prospects. There's no possibility 
of looking at that place and doubting that the 
owner is a millionaire. Lucky fellows who are 
his friends." 

He was met at the door by Baxter, the 
butler, a short, round man with a white fat 
face, a shining bald head, horns of hair on his 
temples and brushes on his cheeks — ^the face 
suggesting that of a bald poodle. 

" Is that all ?" said Baxter, when the luggage 
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was placed in the hall, and the emphasis on the 
second word seemed to indicate that he had 
some difficulty in making up his mind whether 
the guest were careful or poor. Whatever 
his reflections might be, he was both civil and 
attentive. 

The guest was conducted to the green-room 
and informed that the dinner hour was half-past 
six, and that he would find Mr. Marjoribanks 
in the drawing-room ; then he was left to the 
attention of a smart youth who was busy un- 
strapping the portmanteau and bag. This 
attendant asked for his keys, which the Major 
at once surrendered, and the contents of his bags 
were deftly transferred to the wardrobe; his 
evening dress laid out for him ; hot water placed 
ready on the stand in the dressing-room, and he 
was left to himself 

The Major surveyed his apartment : it was 
charming, furnished in green, with every con- 
venience and comfort of these degenerately 
luxurious days. Plenty of space, a large fluflFy- 
looking bed, easy chairs, lounge, writing-table, 
with all necessary materials placed in one of the 
two windows ; a small dressing-room attached, 
with hot, cold, and shower bath at his command. 
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After he had taken in all the details of his 
situation, and surveyed the prospect from each 
of the windows. 

" Clover," he muttered, and quietly proceeded 
to dress. 

He was careful; he wished to make an 
impression ; therefore he was particular about 
his shirt front and his tie. He was a man of 
decision, yet he hesitated twenty seconds as to 
which of five sets of studs he should wear. He 
ultimately decided upon a plain set of Florentine 
mosaics, very quiet in appearance, but very 
beautiful in design. 

With that quiet self-possession which is one 
of the fruits of good-breeding, he entered the 
drawing-room, and immediately the atmosphere 
became fussy ; the other guests examined him 
curiously ; Miss Janet, sitting in a shady comer 
with her hair all right— thanks to Coila — eyed 
him critically ; the young ladies rose, and 
Marjoribanks looking flushed and hot, as if his 
broad white neckerchief were suflFocating him, 
shook hands with the Major warmly. 

" Glad to see you at Ravelston, Sir ; hope you 
find your quarters agreeable." 

" Perfection, thank you." 
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Then as he touched Bess's hand, he said in 
a voice that was low enough to be almost an 
undertone, only it was the ordinary pitch of his 
voice in a drawing-room — 

" It is worth travelling from the other side 
of the world to see you again, Miss Marjori- 
banks." 

" Thank you," said Bess, in her frank way 
— some folk called it bold — " Hope you will 
not have occasion to change your mind on that 
score. Do you often change your mind?" 
(Smiling.) 

" I am mortal, and therefore change ; but it 
is not possible to do so in this instance." 

" Thank you," again said Bess, inclining her 
head slightly and somewhat mockingly. 

He did not, apparently, observe the shades 
of her manner, and he turned to Coila, saying 
simply — 

" I am glad to see you. Miss Gardyne." 

But he looked at her with a smile which 
showed that his words conveyed his thought. 

Marjoribanks presented him to the guests — 
Mr. Morrison, Mr. Strongitharm, and Ian 
M^Killop, Laird of Killievar, a small High- 
land estate, by the name of which he was 
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generally designated. Then, as if suddenly re- 
collecting himself, the host said in his brisk 
way: 

" Oh, and my sister. Miss Janet. We're a 
small party to-night, so we may as well all be 
friends." 

Miss Janet bowed stiffly; the Major ad- 
vanced to her with a smiling expression of his 
pleasure in making her acquaintance. 

" It's very warm," was Miss Janet's reply, 
looking under the chairs, the couch, and every- 
where for her fan, which she ultimately found 
hanging by a silken loop on her arm. 

She did not like the Major, but he certainly 
was a handsome man, and remarkably civil. 
He remained beside her, instead of hurrying 
off to the young ladies, as every body did 
except the doctor and the minister. She felt 
no difficulty in talking to him, as she usually 
did with strangers. He spoke about the 
avenue, the lake; made inquiries about the 
surrounding country and people, displaying 
real interest in his questions, so that she had 
plenty to say to him, and felt rather pleased 
with herself in consequence. The young man 
had been evidently impressed by her conversa- 
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tion^ and that was a comfort to a woman who 
had not for many years experienced the thrill 
of satisfaction produced by the sense of making 
a sensation. She saw that Bess and Coila were 
amazed Tthey were amused), and that was an 
additional element of satisfaction. When din- 
ner was announced, the Major asked leave to 
renew his conversation afterwards, bowed, and 
stood ready to obey the commands of his 
host. 

" We're not particular about forms here. 
Major ; but as you are last come you shall be 
first served, so you can take my daughter; 
Killievar, you can have my niece ; and Morri- 
son and Strongitharm can take each other. 
Come along, Janet — you would rather go with 
me. 

He meant that the others would rather go 
by themselves than have to attend to Miss 
Janet. 

" Yes, dear, but where is my handker- 
chief?" 

** Hoots, never mind it — Fve got a supply 
for you in the dining-room." 

But the Major had quietly stepped over 
to the lady and presented the handkerchief, 
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which he had seen lying on the couch beside 
her. 

** Oh, thank you/* she exclaimed ; " so 
sorry to trouble you !" 

Killievar was not pleased with the arrange- 
ment. Marjoribanks might be indifferent to 
the laws of precedence, but the laird of Killie- 
var ought to have been respected; he ought 
not to have been put off with the niece, whilst 
this Major — who knew nobody and was known 
to none — was privileged to take the daughter 
of the house. His pride was hurt, and he 
regarded the new guest with dislike and sus- 
picion. 

But when Coila placed her arm in his, and 
he bent his stiff neck to see her bonnie smiling 
face, he was much mollified ; and he became 
contented with his fortune when she whispered 
in his ear : 

" I am glad to be with you, laird.'* 

" And I am very glad that you say so. Miss ; 
I knew your father ; he was a gentleman and 
could show his family tree, branching back to 
the Bruce's time. I am very glad you say so." 

Killievar was dressed in complete Highland 
costume, the kilt of his own clan tartan ; mag- 
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nificent cairngorms glancing in his sporran, 
dirks^ and shoulder belt But the jacket was 
of a bright blue velvet, with buiF cufFs, and 
endless rows of diamond-shaped silver buttons 
— the whole being the result of his own eccen- 
tric fancy rather than in accordance with the 
dress of his clan. It was his humour to dress 
thus on all occasions ; he expressed unmitigated 
contempt for the Lowland trousers, and could 
not be persuaded to wear them on any account. 

He was very proud on very small means ; he 
was fond of display, and the consequence was a 
somewhat theatrical effect in his appearance. 
He kept a man who served him in the various 
capacities of valet, footman, coachman, and 
groom, the man was arrayed in livery of the 
most flaring character, green, faced with buflf, 
and was the marvel of the Lowland churls who 
were privileged to see him. 

On his breast Killievar wore a number of 
medals attached to bright ribbons, and look- 
ing like so many orders for valiant services 
in the field. He had a soldier-like bearing, 
and so when he walked along the streets of 
Glasgow or Edinburgh he was regarded by 
the passengers as the hero of many wars ; he 
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was frequently followed by a crowd of idle 
urchins, and he was pleased by this mark of 
popularity ; the medals, however, were of a 
simple origin : one was for a famous black 
bull, another for the best flock of sheep at the 
Highland Society's show; two for best green 
crop, and others for various agricultural suc- 
cesses. He was as proud of these trophies 
as he could have been if he had won them 
by destroying a whole population of human 
beings. 

Killievar was determined to extinguish the 
Major, and at dinner he talked loudly of landed 
property, and of land proprietors, their rights, 
wrongs, and benevolence. At one point, re- 
ferring to what he had said on some important 
occasion in regard to the law of hypothec, he 
sought the corroboration of Miss Janet, as she 
had been present. 

" Yes, I remember,'* she answered, " for I 
saw you that day drive into the village with 
your peacock behind you." 

This was an unkind — although uninten- 
tionally so — allusion to the livery of Killievar's 
man. But the laird was not to be suppressed. 

" That was just it. Miss Janet ; and it was 
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a time too when you would have been, your- 
self, very proud to have called that peacock 
livery your own." 

There was an inclination to laugh at this 
retort, which was very severe upon Miss Janet; 
but the Major came to the rescue. 

" I have no doubt, Mr. M'Killop '' 

*' Killievar, Sir." 

" I have no doubt, Sir, that it was entirely 
due to the lady's bad taste that she did not 
claim the peacock livery as her own." 

The half-suppressed laugh found vent at 
this sally, and Killievar felt that he could not 
retort without being still more rude to the lady. 
He contented himself with a scowl of contempt 
at the Major, who looked quite innocent or 
any intention to provoke either laugh or 
scowl. 

At first the Major had been quiet and obser- 
vant, evidently desirous to gain some know- 
ledge of the peculiarities of each member of the 
company before he ventured to show himself. 
Gradually he slipped into the conversation, 
talked about foreign railways to his host; 
about horses to Morrison and Strongitharm : 
about the battles and privations he had passed 
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through, to the ladies; and so he earned the 
verdict from them all that he was a remarkable 
man. Even Killievar, despite the faint cross- 
ing of swords on the peacock question, suc- 
cumbed at last when he found the Major 
thoroughly agreed with him in all his theories 
about hypothec and the land laws. 

" The fellow knows what he is talking 
about," thought Killievar, and he had not the 
least idea that all the talking had been done by 
himself; but he felt happy in the idea that 
he had worsted an opponent in argument, and 
converted an unbeliever to his way of thinking. 

The gentlemen remained a long time at 
their wine after the ladies departed. The 
Major told some capital stories, and proved 
himself an excellent companion. The stories 
excited much laughter, and the teller was 
accepted as a first rate fellow — no one observed 
that as he passed the bottles he helped himself 
very sparingly. 

An hour in the drawing-room, during which 
the Major paid much attention to Miss Janet, 
so that when she was retiring for the night she 
admitted to Coila that he was " a very superior 
person, dear — very remarkable." 
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When the ladies had said good night, Jack 
Morrison, the gay sporting gentleman, who 
felt that he had been outdone to-night in the 
matter of horses and stories, proposed a smoke; 
and they proceeded to the billiard-room. 

" Have a cigar," said the Major, presenting 
a case of large Partagas to Killievar. 

" No, Sir, I do not smoke." answered the 
Highland Chief, drawing himself up stiffly ; 
'* but I can endure the smell." 

The Major produced a silver snuiF-box. 

** This was given to me by General Grant — 
have a pinch ?" 

" No, Sir, I do not snuiF." 

" Have some toddy ?" suggested Marjori- 
banks, who had been listening. 

" Yes, Sir, I will take some toddy." 

Whilst Marjoribanks and his guests were 
engaged with their toddy or cigars, or both, 
the Major quietly left the rooni. But his de- 
parture was observed, and Strongitharm coolly 
presented the problem : 

" Is he a gentleman or a snob ?" 

Killievar, with his wits illumined by the 
toddy, took it upon himself to answer. 

" Sir," he said, ** a gentleman is a man of 
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no pretension ; a snob is a man who is all 
pretension/* 

" That doesn't answer my question. I think 
he is a snob/* 

Killievar was busy with his second tumbler 
of tcxidy, and he was ready to contradict any- 
body for the mere sake of contradiction ; so, 
he said — 

"Sir, whenever you hear a man calling 
another a snob, take that as a sign he is him- 
self a snob of the most pronounced kind.** 

This produced some indignation and a good 
deal of explanation. 

Meanwhile the Major was quietly smoking 
his cigar on the terrace outside, enjoying the 
moonlight, and summing up the gains and 
losses of the evening. As he reached the end 
of the terrace at the corner of the house, he 
saw a lady step out from one of the windows 
which opened to the ground, and advance 
towards him. 

Presently he found himself face to face with 
Miss Marjoribanks. She laughed upon seeing 
him. 

" Oh, I thought you were busy with your 
friends in the billiard-room; I see you like 
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moonlight, as I do, and you htve come out to 
enjoy yourself — pray do not put out your 
cigar ; I shall leave you if you do," 

He bowed and continued to smoke. 

** It was a lucky chance which led me here, 
since it has procured me the pleasure of seeing 
you again." 

" Glad you're pleased. TU be bound you 
would have felt otherwise if I had been one 
of those squeamish creatures who pretend not 
to be able to stand smoke." 

" Under any circumstances I should be glad 
of the opportunity to see you." 

" Rubbish — and, if you please, give me 
credit for being able to understand what is 
rubbish and what is not. FU be all the better 
satisfied with you." 

The Major laughed in a clear, hearty tone, 
which would have been infectious to anyone 
but Bess. 

"What is the joke ?" she demanded, as 
abruptly as her father would have done. 

"Pardon me," he said; "but you are so 
droll." 

"Why droll?" 

" Because you speak your mind. I admire 
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that spirit ; I admire it all the more because I 
have so seldom met with it in man or woman — 
least of all, in women." 

" You'll find it in me, I hope. Fm glad IVe 
met you to-night ; because I wish to speak to 
you." 

"You honour me." 

"Perhaps," she said, drily. 

They walked to the other end of the terrace 
where a statue of Flora rose in beautiful out- 
line in the moonlight, amidst climbing plants 
and flowers. 

They halted; the Major leaned his back 
against the statue and surveyed the beautiful 
face before him — all the more beautiful in the 
moonlight with its flush of excitement. 

" You said that you wished to speak to me ?" 

A pause ; then, as if forcing herself to speak 
out, — 

" Yes ; what motive prompted you to come 
here ?" 

" I don't think there was any special motive 
— I am speaking as frankly to you as if talking 
to myself. Your father invited me ; he is rich ; 
I am poor. I like rich people because they 
can aflfbrd me many comforts which I cannot 
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obtain for myself. He asked me to come, and 
here I am/' 

" But you knew he had a daughter," and she 
made a significant pause. 

" I am in the confessional : I confess — quite 
true; vaguely, the idea did enter into my 
calculations that the lady was to be won by 
some lucky fellow, and that I would like to be 
him." 

*' I knew it. Well, then, I want to tell you 
to banish the thought from your mind, for it 
can never be. I am not for you. But there is 
my cousin, and, if you are sensible, perhaps 
m help you to win her ; and she'll have as much 
money as me. Is it a bargain ?" 

The Major smoked in silence; she waited 
impatiently. At length, coolly knocking the 
ash from his cigar, he said — 

" ril think about it," 



CHAPTER V. 



THINKING ABOUT IT. 



Major KiLGOURwas as much amused as sur- 
prised by the singular interview which accident 
had brought about with Miss Marjoribanks. 
He smiled often as he remembered her brisk, 
resolute manner, and the bold frankness of her 
words; and he felt much admiration of the 
bright, dark face, with its flashing eyes, which 
he had seen in the moonlight under the statue 
of Flora. 

It was altogether a curious incident, and the 
lady was decidedly beautiful ; but what could 
she mean by her strange proposal to marry him 
to her cousin. He was puzzled, 

" It would be good sport," he thought, " to 
carry off herself in spite of herself. She is very 
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droll ; but she had some reason for speaking to 
me as she did — what was it ?" 

He could not solve the problem, and he put 
it aside, although he did not give it up. He 
possessed the happy knack of laying down any 
idea which disturbed him, and which he could 
not explain ; but without any conscious effort 
on his own part, the idea was ready to spring 
up whenever there appeared anything which 
was likely to associate with it and make it clear. 

He liked his ease and to enjoy himself. He 
had spoken quite honestly to Bess. He had 
come there because her father was rich, and 
because he thought he would be comfortable. 
The possibility of a wealthy marriage had 
occurred to him as it often had done before ; 
but that was only an element in the inducements 
which had drawn him to Ravelston. 

He was a soldier of fortune; he had dis- 
tinguished himself in battle, and he found that 
there were half-a-dozen unsettled governments 
under which he could always obtain employ- 
ment of more or less importance, with the 
chance of some day "making a hit," which 
would give him wealth as well as position. He 
was not too particular as to the nature of his 
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employment ; therefore, he was a useful man. 
He found his life very pleasant, but he was 
never afraid to risk it in any promising enter- 
prise ; he had done so more than once, although 
he had not yet made the " hit" which was to 
place him in safe waters. He was in fact a 
gambler, pure and simple, and his life was the 
stake which he pitted against fortune. 

He found that he could get on very well as 
a bachelor ; and he saw no reason why he should 
marry — indeed, he saw a number of salient 
reasons why he should remain single. But of 
course it entered into his calculation that 
marriage with a wealthy woman— maid or 
widow, he was indifferent on that score — might 
be the hit he was playing for. Certainly, if he 
did marry, the lady should clearly understand 
that he was penniless. 

He was in no hurry about it, however ; and 
he even doubted if he would ever be able to 
settle down into a hum-drum, respectable hus- 
band, after the life of hap-hazard and adventure 
to which he had become accustomed. He was 
honest enough to believe that he would try to 
be a decent sort of a husband to the woman who 
should surrender her life and fortune to his care. 
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In the course of his career he had been several 
times on the verge of matrimony ; once with 
the daughter of a Southern planter in America, 
but the war had interfered, the lady and her 
father were left poorer than himself, and the 
Major, who happened to be on the winning 
side, was the means of saving, from the ruin of 
their affairs, enough to enable them to live. 
Again, with a Mexican beauty, who possessed 
untold wealth, but she had been carried off by 
a French general. Another time with a Spanish 
Countess ; but the revolution occurred and the 
lady disappeared with her mistress, the Queen. 
In Germany, Austria, France, and elsewhere, 
he had passed through similar experiences with- 
out losing his appetite or his temper. But he 
had never been so near really losing his heart 
(if he had such a thing, and he doubted it) as 
when he had seen the sweet sad face of Coila 
Gardyne, on board the Honfleur, crossing from 
St. Malo to Southampton. 

He discovered that she was an orphan and 
entirely dependent upon her uncle; so he had 
extinguished sentiment with a sigh of regret 
that he was so poor. Now, he was curiously 

VOL. I. F 
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attracted by the dark face and bright eyes of 
Bess Marjoribanks ; he was inspired by much 
the same feeling as that which moves a soldier 
who is brought before a fort hitherto impreg- 
nable, and he had a sort of vicious desire to 
attain the glory of conquering it. 

This feeling was so strong that he paid little 
heed to the information that the niece of 
Marjoribanks was likely to be as wealthy as the 
daughter. Bess amused and perplexed him ; 
she seemed to put him on his mettle by her 
very air of defiance — almost of contempt. 
Human nature is so contrary, that opposition 
always stirs its most vicious spirit. 

He was still more puzzled, when in the 
morning, before breakfast, he found Bess ap- 
parently waiting for him in the hall. 

" Will you take a look at the garden. Major 
Kilgour ?" she said, but tone and manner ex- 
pressed an appeal. 

He went out with her. As soon as they 
were hid from the house by a dense clump of 
shrubbery, she turned to him with drooping 
eyelids and an expression of distress. 

"I want to ask your pardon," she said 
huskily. 
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"For what?" he exclaimed, curious and 
amazed. 

** I was so rude to you last night — but I was 
very much excited, thinking about various 

matters, and " 

"Spare me. Miss Marjoribanks, and spare 
yourself. I was interested in what you said 
to me last night, and had not the faintest 
suspicion of offence. Forget it, and you shall 
find me, during my brief stay here, act as if it 
had never occurred." 

She raised her eyes, and the long eye-lashes 
were glistening like the leaves around them 
with drops of recent rain ; then she slowly 
extended her hand, which he took frankly, and 
bowed over it. 

" Thank you," she said, simply. 
The gong sounded for breakfast, and they 
went into the house together, she plucking 
flowers on the way, so that she had quite a 
bouquet to present to her father when they sat 
down at the table. 

The Major was more than ever interested 
and perplexed. Here was a character which 
defied all his penetration, upset all his expe- 
rience of women, and suggested the unplea- 

¥ a 
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sant question, " Was she making fun of 
him ?" 

That inquiry served to quicken his desire to 
understand and to subdue her. Only it was a 
bother to have such an object just then; it 
threatened so much to interfere with his enjoy- 
ment of the flesh-pots of Egypt placed before 
him, and with the moors. 

The sportsman looks with eager eye to the 
signs of the weather on the morning of the 
Twelfth. On this occasion there were repeated 
showers of rain ; and heavy clouds in the west 
threatening more rain. The Ravelston guests 
went out, however, determined to brave the 
elements ; and they trudged manfully over miles 
of moorland with very little success. Paterson, 
the gamekeeper, declared at starting that there 
was not much to be got, even if the weather 
had been auspicious; nevertheless, the gentle- 
men marched on and on, hoping to find sport 
somewhere, and enduring, as best they could, 
the frequent heavy showers which fell and 
drenched them. Through the drizzling mist 
crack went the guns, a wreath of smoke circled 
slowly away from the muzzle, dogs yelped and 
bounded forward to seize the prey. There 
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were jokes and laughter, whatever was the up- 
shot, and congratulations whenever success 
rewarded the sportsman. 

There were few coveys, but the birds were 
large, strong, and swift of wing. Killievar 
obtained the greatest success of the day, and 
bagged twelve and a half brace, which put him 
in imperturbable good humour the whole of 
that evening. 

" It is very poor sport, Sir," he said, meekly, 
as Kilgour congratulated him ; " I have done 
my seventy brace in ten hours more than one 
time ; and this is very poor sport But we have 
been in ill-luck with our birds lately." 

"Possibly the birds think it is good luck 
for them, since you are here," said the Major, 
suavely. 

" It cannot be so. Sir," answered the chief, 
flattered by the compliment, however, " for it 
is my opinion that the birds are as proud of 
good sport as we are ourselves. Sir. They are 
proud of it, and it is a pleasure to them when a 
real master of the gun is amongst them." 

The Major did not attempt to dispute this 
theory of the birds' opinions ; but he felt that 
his new knickerbockers were exceedingly damp, 
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and the sooner they got home the better it 
would be for all parties, seeing that there was 
no sport to be had worth the labour and fati- 
gue of tramping over miles of moorland in 
wet clothes. 

He took a very practical, although common- 
place, view of everything ; the great defect of 
his character was the absence of enthusiasm; 
he entered upon business and amusement with 
an eye to the results; if the results appeared 
to be worth the exertion, he was the first in 
the field, the foremost in the sally. If the 
results appeared doubtful, he was indifferent, 
and left the work to others. 

On the following day the rain poured down 
in torrents ; the mist was so thick that there 
was no chance of sport until it cleared away. 

The Major had an extensive correspondence 
to attend to, and so he decided to remain in 
the house. The chief, however, went out as 
usual, and felt himself to be all the more supe- 
rior to the Major, since he could go out in 
spite of the elements, whilst the stranger 
coddled himself indoors. 

Kilgour was not coddling himself. He 
wrote half-a-dozen letters, three of them 
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lengthy and important. Then, as the rain 
had ceased, he went out on the terrace ; found 
Bess and Coila there; the latter busy trying 
to fasten to the wall of the house a long rose 
branch, which had been blown down. She 
looked very charming in her garden hat, un- 
derneath which her fair hair was tossed by the 
wind, and there was the flush of excitement 
on her cheek, which, touched by the keen 
wind, had the appearance of a ripe peach. 
He advanced and saluted the ladies; and 
whilst he was doing so, a man, who had been 
marching up the avenue, and who had been 
evidently walking in the rain, approached the 
party. 

At a few paces distance, this man rested on 
his heavy staff, and with a hopeful smile sur- 
veyed the ladies. He seemed neither to heed 
nor to observe the Major. 

Bess and Coila had been laughing at their 
companion for his unmanly desertion of the 
moors. 

" But don't you think I gained by it ?" said 
the Major, joining in the laugh against him- 
self. 

** How so ?" cried Bess. 
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" In being privileged to share the forenoon 
with you." 

" What do you say to that piece of senti- 
ment, Coila?" exclaimed Bess, with a quick 
look passing from the gentleman to her cou- 
sin. 

" It's clever," said Coila, laughing, ** and 
would be flattering, if I did not know that the 
Major likes to say to everybody those things 
which will please them most — and I must say 
he has a gift that way. He has said more 
pretty things to me in an hour than I have 
ever heard in my whole life." 

" I wonder if you know how much you are 
flattering me," cried Kilgour, with a really 
hearty laugh. 

" Coila never flatters," said Bess, se- 
verely. 

" I am so much the more honoured," re- 
joined the Major, quietly. " But what a 
curious name that is, Coila, and how pretty. 
Where did you get it ?" 

" My father belonged to Ayrshire, and was 
devoted to Burns. I suppose that is how I 
came by the name." 

" It is an excellent name, and suggests that 
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your father had something of poetry in his na- 
ture." 

Here the new arrival advanced, and, bowing 
low, with hat in hand, he said — 

" I am glad to see you again. Miss Mar- 
joribanks; I trust you are well. Miss Gar- 
dyne ?" 

The Major stood aside, respectful and 
curious as usual. The ladies stared at the 
speaker for a moment, and then uttered an 
exclamation of wonder and pleasure. 

" It's Austin Murray !" they cried together. 
" Why, how changed you are !" 

They seized his hands, and in their delight 
it seemed as if they would have gladly em- 
braced him, but for the amused smile on the 
Major's face. 

Austin was their old playmate; he was a 
distinct and important part of their childhood, 
and they were old enough to look back upon 
their childhood as a very happy period of 
life. 

Bess had presence of mind enough to intro- 
duce their old friend to the Major. The 
gentlemen shook hands quite heartily, and, 
whilst they were doing so, their eyes met 
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The Major saw a rough bearded man with 
clear, honest eyes; a resolute expression of 
countenance, and a contraction of the under 
lip, indicative of one who was accustomed to 
work and to command. 

Austin saw a cold, handsome face, which 
seemed to be full of the important question — 
" Are you a friend or a foe ?" 

The Major was quite set aside on the 
arrival of this gentleman ; and, as- he had an 
objection to play second fiddle to any one, 
he invented an excuse and retired. At the 
same time he was curious to know who this 
Austin Murray was, and what were his special 
claims to the attention of the ladies. From 
Baxter he obtained all the information he re- 
quired. 

Bess took one arm and Coila the other of 

« 

their old friend, and they walked down towards 
the park ; he, full of joy in being so warmly 
welcomed by those whom he loved most ; they, 
full of pleasure in meeting their old playmate, 
and full of excited curiosity to know all about 
the adventures through which he had passed. 
He was a real hero to them; they had read 
in the newspapers about his devotion and 
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bravery, and they were anxious to learn from 
his own lips the details of his career in the 
jungles of Ashantee. 

He told them little of his own doings, 
although they were considerable, but much 
of the exploits of others. They listened to 
him with bated breath, and full of earnest 
admiration. All that he told them about 
others they associated with himself, so that, 
quite without intention on his part, he 
gained in the hearts of these girls a repu- 
tation which a hero of romance might have 
envied. 

" And you are glad to see me home, both 
of you ?" 

Coila was silent, but Bess exclaimed, clasp- 
ing his arm warmly — 

" Yes, I am glad ! I think of the old times, 
our wanderings in the glen, our Hallowe'ens, 
when we burned nuts together — and I am so 
happy, I don't know what to say, but I 
would like to greet. Very ridiculous that, isn't 
it.?" 

" Bonnie Bess !" murmured Austin, warmly 
pressing her arm under his ; then he looked 
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at Coila^ and felt something like chagrin at 
seeing her face turned away from him, while 
she spoke no word of comfort or congratula- 
tion. 



CHAPTER VI. 



UNDER THE WILLOW. 



There was something almost too enthu 
siastic in the exclamation of Bess, and she 
seemed to be made aware of it by the reserve 
in Coila's manner. She smarted, and was 
for an instant inclined to be angry with her 
cousin. 

But she vented the irritation upon herself. 
That was quite in keeping with her nature — 
passionate and vindictive even, yet generous 
and anxious to do right ; sensitive to a morbid 
degree to the opinions of others. As a child 
she would run away and hide herself when any- 
thing vexed her ; lock herself up in some out- 
of-the-way room, and never appear until she 
had recovered her temper and her smiles ; but 
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all the time she would be suffering bitterly in 
the dark : now fierce and vicious against every- 
body — then sobbing as if her heart would break 
in the consciousness of her own v^ickedness, 
and the dreadful thought that nobody could 
care for her. 

She acted in the same impulsive spirit now ; 
although she wanted to be with Austin, al- 
though she did not want to leave him alone 
with Coila— she suddenly discovered that it was 
necessary for her to proceed to the house, hav- 
ing forgotten something that required immediate 
attention. 

" You'll not be long," said Austin, re- 
luctantly letting her go. 

The question and the look made her heart 
bound with pleasure. Then he did wish to 
have her with him ; he did wish that she should 
return soon ! It was worth inventing a fib for 
such a discovery. 

She darted away with a short, curious laugh. 

Austin was quite unconscious of the pleasure 
he had given. He knew Bess's ways as he said, 
and was often amused by them in the old times ; 
still more frequently puzzled, she was such a 
mixture of good and evil impulses. They had 
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been much together in the happy days of child- 
hood. 

Marjoribanks had passed through a severe 
illness, during which* Dr. Murray had been his 
constant and successful medical adviser. This 
resulted in a friendship as fervent as the million- 
aire was capable of ; the boy Austin was made 
welcome to the house as often as he chose 
to appear, and the girls, being mere children, 
he was allowed to associate with them in all 
their amusenients and at all times. Marjoribanks 
was not a suspicious man, and although in 
business he could look far into the future, he 
was in social affairs blind to an extraordinary 
degree. He never saw the slightest danger in 
the " laddie " Austin being admitted to the 
house as the equal of his daughter and his niece. 
He had rather a contempt for social distinctions, 
and even if the danger had been suggested to 
him he would have laughed at it. 

He had unlimited faith in the power of 
personal interest— that is, selfishness — and he 
never doubted that the girls would look out for 
themselves; in other words, that they would 
not fall in love except with the right people — 
men who could provide them with the luxuries 
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to which they had been accustomed Love 
was an article of commerce in his eyes, and it 
was, as it ought to be, given to the highest 
bidder. 

It was somewhat of a misfortune that as Mar- 
joribanks was determined to oppose the old- 
fashioned prejudices, and was disposed to bring 
tradesmen into his house at all times, making 
them as welcome to his hearth and table as the 
inheritors of the most honoured names and the 
bluest of blue blood, he could not always com- 
mand the best company. Although he was 
much respected, and although his hospitality 
was of the most hearty and prodigal kind, 
people hesitated about accepting his invitations. 
Consequently, although Bess had been sought 
by several ** younger sons," she had been always 
ready to say "No," and her father had seen 
nothing sufficiently tempting to induce him to 
try to force her inclination. 

"What a warm-hearted creature Bess is!" 
exclaimed Austin admiringly, as he watched her 
gliding away through the trees. 

They walked down to the lake together, she 
resting on his arm and saying little ; he too 
happy to feel the silence ; but when the wind 
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shook the branches above them, and heavy 
drops of rain fell, he tried to protect her by 
drawing her close to him, and moving quickly 
to some open space. 

" There's the boat, Coila ; let us go down 
and paddle round the island. What glorious 
days we have had there, when the lake was a 
sea to us ; the island a distant country full of 
strange sights and sounds. Then I wanted so 
much to be a man, and now I would be very 
glad to have my boyhood again. I was so 
enthusiastic, and so sure of victory in my 
coming fight with the world.'' 

" And are you not so sure now ?" 

He shook his head as he stooped to unfasten 
the boat. 

" No, I am not at all sure now ; I some- 
times even despair, and it is a most uncom- 
fortable sensation. In boyhood the world was 
just a big giant to me, and I was Jack the 
Killer, ready to outwit and conquer him. But 
having come to close quarters with the giant, 
I find that he has his wits and eyes remarkably 
alert, and that opposed to him I am a very 
poor creature." 

" But you will conquer the giant," she 
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said, with quite an anxious smile ; and her 
soft eyes were full of meaning too — full of 
sympathy and hope for him, suggesting her 
confidence in him and her readiness to help 
him. 

" ril try," he answered, stepping into the 
boat, steadying himself by grasping one of 
the overhanging branches of the willow whilst 
he held out the other hand to assist Coila. 

She was standing on the bank, one pretty 
foot advanced, whilst her hand clasped his. 
There flashed upon him a curious fancy ; the 
tiny lake was the sea of life; the little boat 
was the vessel in which he was to sail over it, 
and he was taking her as his companion on 
that voyage which is always so full of mystery, 
and of sweet and bitter experiences. 

She stepped into the boat and he pushed 
off, but he did not go out into the middle of 
the lake. There was not space to row in 
the proper sense of the word ; so he only 
paddled and displayed a curious attraction for 
the side of the lake which was overhung by 
trees. 

Dark blue clouds were floating overhead 
and filling the water with moving shadows. 
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The wind swept through the trees with a 
melancholy whistle, which was at times like 
the cry of one in pain ; then there were brief 
pauses, an absolute silence, as if the suffering 
one had given up hope and become resigned 
to fate. 

Austin, leaning over the side, saw his own 
and Coila's shadows in the water, trembling, 
apparently, in the ripples made by the wind. 
He reached out his hand as if to touch her; 
in the reflection the hand seemed to rest on 
her shoulder, but in reality it was not touch- 
ing her. 

" What are you doing ?" she asked, curi- 
ously. 

" A fancy," he answered smiling. " I 
wanted to see if the shadows would unite, 
although the people they, belong to might 
never do so ; and see, there we are embracing 
in the water ?" 

It must be rather cold," she suggested^ 

besides being rather muddy, thanks to the 
rain.' 

" Very cold," he said meditatively, whilst 
the oars swung lazily in the water. " I was 
thinking of a pretty story I once heard about 
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a Venetian hero of romance. He was despe- 
rately in love with the Doge's daughter; but 
he was a poor chap who had his way to make 
in the world, and could never hope even to 
touch her hand. For a long time he watched 
her wherever she went, feasted his eyes upon 
her beauty, and maddened his soul with des- 
pair. Sometimes she saw him — often she 
passed without a glance at his pale, yearning 
face. He would live for days upon one glance 
of her bright eyes, and the least smile would 
support him for weeks." 

" He was easily satisfied." 

" Yes, the hopeless always are. Well, one 
fine night, when the moon was at its brightest, 
he was sailing in his gondola, as usual, near 
her windows, when he saw the lady above 
him and her shadow far down in the clear 
water. So he took a good look at the lady, 
telling over all his love to himself, and then, 
since he could never hold her in his arms, he 
dived down to embrace the shadow and was 
drowned. There was devotion for you; but 
wasn't he a fool ?" 

'* Yes, I think he was a fool, and not a real 
lover after all." 
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" Why so ?" 

" Because love should inspire courage, not 
despair. He ought to have gone to the wars, 
or won position somehow, so that he might 
have had the right to approach the lady, and 
to tell her of his love. It was cowardly to 
die because he could not achieve. You would 
never act in that way.'' 

Her face was flushed with excitement as she 
pronounced this verdict, and Austin's was 
glowing with admiration and hope. Her eyes 
drooped under his earnest gaze. 

" You are right," he exclaimed, enthusias- 
tically ; " and I have proved it. Love does 
inspire courage, but it must be united with 
some degree of hope to do that I am in 
love like that poor fellow; and out there in 
the fever jungle of Ashantee, the thought of 
my bonnie lady was like a charm to me. It 
helped me to do my work in spite of danger 
— it helped me to comfort others — and when 
the fever seized me, it gave me strength to 
endure and overcome it. I know that, because 
my comrades told me that during the fever I 
kept on repeating her name, and the sound of 
it seemed to soothe me." 
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" She will be very happy when you tell her 
that." 

She turned her head away ; her hand dropped 
into the water, which she scooped up in her 
palm and allowed to trickle through her fingers. 

" Do you think so ? Would you have been 
happy ?" 

" Yes, and proud too." 

" Would you like to know the name which 
was such a blessing to me ?" 

She hesitated ; then briskly and even some- 
what spitefully said, 

" It cannot matter to me ; I do not know the 
lady." 

" But you do know her, and I think you like 
her. Shall I tell you the name V 

She was thinking about Bess — it must be her 
he meant ; and there was a curious fulness 
about her heart as if it had been visited by 
some sorrow which demanded tears to give it 
relief. All that, however, she concealed by 
keeping her head bowed as if she were pro- 
foundly interested in the water trickling through 
her fingers. 

" If I know her, she will be all the dearer to 
me since she has done you such good service." 
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He smiled^ and bent his head very close to 
her ear. 

" The name was a curious one, about which 
there was no chance of making a mistake, and 
they tell me it was — Coila !" 

She turned quickly upon him with a blush 
and a brightening of the eyes as if she half 
suspected that he was making fun of her ; but 
she met a frank, honest, loving look, and she 
could not doubt. He clasped her hand so 
tenderly that she did not try to withdraw it, 
for she knew he was in earnest, and she 
trembled. 

The wind soughed around them, the shadows 
played on the lake, the sky was heavy and 
lowering with coming rain, and if they had not 
been too happy to be superstitious they would 
have seen in the gloom of nature a portent of 
their own future. 

" Why do you look so startled and surprised ?" 
he said, somewhat sadly ; " you have not thought 
of me during those years of separation or you 
would have known what name was in my heart 
and first upon my lips." 

" I have thought about you," she answered 
tremulously, because she was half inclined to 
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cry for joy, and also with vexation at the doubt 
which his words implied ; " I have thought, 
and I have been frightened lest it should be 
wrong to do so. How could I fancy that you 
would care for me when Bess was near ?" 

" Because I told you. Have you forgotten 
that day in the glen ? I was quite in earnest, 
though I seemed to speak jestingly. . . . Coila, 
my whole life is in your hands. I can work 
if I know that you are to be won by it : but 
rU never do any good if you turn away from 
me. Fm poor just now, but if you will say 
Hope, you shall find that for your sake I can 
conquer the giant." 

She placed her hand in his trustingly. 

" Hope, then, Austin ; and, more than that, 
I am ready to share the struggle with you — 
ready to take my share of whatever suffering 
you may have to endure ; and I shall be happy 
if you feel that my presence lightens your labour 
in the least degree." 

"My darling," he murmured, pressing her 
hands warmly, gazing into her clear eyes and 
seeing in their depths sweet visions of gladness 
and of a home that would be paradise. 

" You won't think that I forgot you now," 
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she said, smiling, and, in his eyes, looking more 
beautiful than ever. 

"Never again, Coila. But you shall not 
make this sacrifice for me. I did not mean to 
tell you of this until I had a right to do so ; only 
I couldn't help myself, and it is such a comfort to 
know that you are mine. You shall not be 
bound by any promise to me, though ; you shall 
be free as you can be, since you care for me. 
rU work like a nigger, or harder ; and when Fve 
made a home fit for you I'll come and demand 
you from old Marjoribanks." 

"And if he says *No,"* she suggested, 
frightened by that dreadful idea. 

Austin looked puzzled, but presently solved 
the difficulty. 

" Then we'll have to hire a carriage with six 
horses and a special train and run away." 

Both laughed at that grand idea. Coila, 
thought an elopement would be delightful ; she 
had read of such things in the newspapers and 
in novels. To be the heroine of such a romance 
would be very nice. At the same time she 
would rather not be driven to such an extremity ; 
she was very much afraid that she had not cou- 
rage enough to play the part, — that she would 
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fail at the last moment and spoil all the arrange- 
ments. 

They were very happy. Austin paddled 
about quietly, full of the glowing pride and 
joy which a youth experiences when he first feels 
that he owns the lady who has won his heart. 
The high wind was a zephyr's breath to him ; 
the dark clouds were bright as an Italian sky to 
his happy fancy. But many drops of rain began 
to fall and warned him that he must respect the 
lady's dress if not herself. So he drew up under 
the willow, and as he was assisting her on to 
the bank he drew her head down to him and 
kissed her. 

" Thank you, Coila ; it was worth returning 
for such joy as you have given me. If I should 
ever be unkind just recall this day to me, and 
you shall find me meek and contented. But 
you will be patient. ?" 

" Until death," she said, and then sprang on to 
the bank. 

He fastened the boat, and arm in arm the 
lovers made their way up towards the terrace ; 
but they were very slow, in spite of the rain. 
He had to help her so often ; and there seemed 
to be so many occasions when it became necessary 
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for him to put his arm round her to assist her 
over slight hollows and inequalities of the ground 
which, under ordinary circumstances, she would 
have passed without observing. 

As they ascended to the terrace they encoun- 
tered Miss Marjoribanks and Major Kilgour. 

"We were just coming to look for you two," 
said Bess, gaily ; " and see, I have brought you 
an umbrella thinking you might require it if you 
stayed out much longer. Present it. Major." 

The Major, bowing and smiling, presented 
the umbrella. He began to have a vague notion 
of the motive which had prompted Miss Mar- 
joribanks' strange proposal to him. 



CHAPTER VII. 



TWO WOMEN. 



CoiLA was both sincere and truthful when she 
told Miss Janet that Bess had been in all things 
kind to her during their absence from home. 
Bess had been faithful, too, and wherever she 
saw the least inclination to give her precedence 
she at once withdrew, refusing to do anything or 
to be anything in which Coila was not made equal 
with herself. She did not care how many others 
might be above them, but they must stand side by 
side in class and out of class. 

Madame Renaud, the proprietor of the 
pensionnat, near St Malo, had spoken to her 
about this absurd fancy ; it was very chivalrous, 
no doubt, but she pointed out that it would be 
really hurtful to Miss Coila — would prove to be 
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an injury rather than a kindness ; for, of course, 
Coila would come in time to believe herself 
entitled to the privileges which were at present 
granted to her through the affection of her 
cousin. 

Bess in her passionate way asked Madame if 
she received more money on her account than on 
Coila's. No: very well then, Bess thought it 
was unkind as well as invidious of Madame to 
make a distinction between them. Madame 
shrugged her shoulders, but from that time forth 
she did not breathe a word of opposition to the 
wishes of the millionaire's daughter. She had 
her own opinion all the same, and Bess obtained 
credit for Quixotic devotion which was quite 
incomprehensible to the lady principal. 

Bess was really fond of her cousin, and smarted 
keenly under any indication of a difference of 
position; she resented it fiercely when Coila 
would have submitted with a sigh. She could 
not hide from her that others did recognise a 
difference ; and that made her quite angry. 
Coila could not fight her own battles ; Bess could 
and would fight them for her, and felt a sort of 
pride in the idea that she was tne protector of 
this shy, timid companion. 
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Both afFectionate, both anxious to do every- 
thing that was kind and generous towards each 
other, yet they were conscious that for some in- 
explicable reason there was not perfect confidence 
between them, and that, strive as they would, 
they seemed never to be a bit the nearer to it. 

Of this unpleasant feeling they were more 
conscious than ever before, when they went up to 
their dressing-room on the afternoon of the day 
on which Coila had been out in the boat with 
Austin Murray. 

Coila would have liked to tell her all that 
had happened, all that had been said; indeed 
she was yearning for some sympathetic confid- 
ant who might have assured her that she had 
acted rightly in listening to a lover who could 
not yet speak to her guardian ; but she could 
not speak to Bess, and she did not know why. 

At the same time Bess was burning to learn 
what had been said and done. She abruptly 
dismissed the maid, Mary Beith, who was too 
much accustomed to her whims to be either 
surprised or curious. 

" rU dress my hair myself," she said, using 
a brush savagely ; " I hate these prying creatures 
who don't care a button for you so long as you 
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give them wages and plenty of perquisites. If 
you want her you can call her back." 

" Thanks, Bess, but you know I am accus- 
tomed to help myself, and like it." 

That was quite true ; for Bess, with all her 
anxiety to serve her cousin had a knack of 
monopolising the attentions of every one who 
approached ; but as soon as she became conscious 
of the monopoly she was painfully eager to 
surrender all her own claims to others, which 
was even worse than a selfish indifference to their 
claims. 

" You had a pleasant time in the boat with 
Austin," she said, and there seemed to be some 
danger to her hair, she brushed so vigorously. 

"Very pleasant," answered Coila, softly, 
wishing more and more to tell her what had 
occurred, and yet restrained in spite of herself. 

Bess proceeded with the manipulation of her 
long black locks, and as she surveyed herself 
in the glass there was occasionally a flush of 
satisfaction on her face as if the reflection 
pleased her ; and again a scowl as if it had done 
her some injury. 

By and by, she spoke with a wisp of hair in 
her mouth. 
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" Do you know, Coila, I think you are very 
sly as well as unkind." 

Coila started at this terrible accusation, opened 
her eyes wide, and felt as if the floor were heav- 
ing under her — just the motion of the boat, and 
that made her conscious of guilt in the remem- 
brance of the conversation which had taken 
place in it, and of her silence about it. 
Why so, Bess ?" she gasped. 
Because you never told me a word of what 
Austin said to you. He must have told you 
all about his travels, and about Ashantee. I 
don't care for Ashantee, but I would like to 
know what he has been doing." 

" I wished to tell you, but you have been so 
irritable ever since he came that I have been 
afraid to speak to you, almost" 

"Fiddlesticks — what was he talking about? 
Did he tell you anything about King Coff^ee's 
palace, and his umbrella, and all that ?" 

" No, he spoke very little about Ashantee." 

"Oh, then, you must have had something 
still more interesting to keep you so long." 

"Yes," answered Coila, quietly, and she 
looked dreamily at her hands lying, listless, 
on her lap. The memory of his earnest words. 
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of the bright loving looks, was very sweet to 
her. She could scarcely realise it all; it was 
like a pleasant dream from which she would 
waken presently, and be sorry. 

" Well ?" said Bess, impatiently. 

Coila wished to tell her, but she had to 
overcome an instinctive feeling that her confes- 
sion would obtain little sympathy. She did 
overcome it, and then : 

" He asked me to marry him." 

There was silence. Bess was looking over 
her shoulder, surveying herself in a cheval- 
glass, and in that position she remained motion- 
less for a few seconds. At length, without 
looking round : 

" And you ?" she said in a low tone. 

" I answered. * Yes.* " 

" And when is he to speak to papa ?" 

" I don't know, perhaps not for a long time ; 
he has not yet got a home for me, he says/' 

" Then you are engaged ?" 

^'I suppose so," and Coila laughed, as if 
there were something funny in her new posi- 
tion ; " but Austin would not call it an engage- 
ment; he would not bind me in any way, 
he said, but only asked me to bid him 
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hope. Wasn't that droll ? — but he is so 
generous." 

" Then you are not engaged ?" 

" He would say no ; but I say yes ; for I will 
wait for him — aye, wait all my life." • 

Bess with her light quick step advanced 
to Coila and kissed her on the brow. 

" I could wait too, for him. I congratulate 
you — he will be a good husband." 

Then she quitted the room. Coila was 
accustomed to the abrupt impulsive ways of 
Bess, but she was much puzzled by her present 
eccentricities of word and act. She "could 
wait too, for him !" Was that only a compli- 
ment to his merits, or did it mean more ? She 
remembered in the old days how angry Bess 
would be if Austin failed to give her the largest 
share of attention ; but then they were children, 
and now they were grown up. Could it be 
possible that she loved him ? 

The possibility supplied material for very 
unhappy reflections; for if Bess loved him, 
Coila felt that she had been guilty of a cruel 
injury to those to whom she owed everything ; 
she felt that to do her duty to them it would 
be necessary to retract the promise she had 
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given to Austin ; but she could not take back 
her heart. She was excited and frightened by 
the suspicion which had risen in her mind ; 
and she tried to console herself by saying 
again and again that it was a silly fancy, and 
that Bess would have told her if it had been 
anything else. Still her manner had been very 
strange. 

Gentle, and devoted in affection, Coila was 
capable of much self-sacrifice for those whom 
she loved ; but it would have been a terrible 
sacrifice to give up Austin ! The world had 
seemed so much brighter the moment she knew 
that his heart was hers ; and for his sake she 
had been so glad to think that she was poor, 
because that insured them against any opposi- 
tion to their marriage ; then again for his sake, 
she wished that she had possessed the riches of 
the Indies so that she might give them all to 
him. 

Such sweet, bright dreams of a happy future 
had crowded upon her mind, and suddenly 
they were crossed by the black shadow Bess 
had cast. But she . could not and she would 
not believe that Bess cared for him until she 
was told by her own lips that it was so. 
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She was not encouraged in the belief that she 
had misunderstood her cousin by the conduct 
of Bess during the evening. 

Marjoribanks had received Austin Murray 
with that rough and ready hospitality with 
which he welcomed all comers — he was rather 
proud of his reputation for ready welcome to 
everyone who approached him, whether rich 
or poor, noble or simple. Although it kept 
some people away from him, he knew that it 
attracted many more, and he was content. 

He knew that Austin was as poor as a church 
mouse, but he gave him a hearty welcome all 
the same, only his first question, whispered in 
his ear was ; 

** Have you made any siller ?'* 

Austin shook his head, smiling. 

" Then you might as well have stayed at home, 
man. What was the use of going out there 
without finding something on the right side of 
the ledger at the end of your voyage ? Risking 
your life, and getting a fever for nothing— man, 
I would have seen Government far enough 
before Fd have done that. What's the use of 
serving Government if you cannot make some- 
thing out of it ?" 
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He said this with a jovial laugh which 
concealed miich of the selfish sincerity under- 
lying it. 

Austin remained to dinner.* Throughout the 
evening Bess was remarkably brilliant, and 
Coila was quite in the shade. She found her- 
self continually beside Major Kilgour who was 
quietly attentive, whilst Bess was always beside 
Austin. 

The latter felt that he was under a spell, once 
or twice he glanced uneasily at Coila, and saw 
that her eyes, sad and wondering, were fixed 
upon him, but he could not break away from 
his charmer, and go to her as he wished to do. 
Bess had never appeared so beautiful to him as 
she did to-night ; her eyes had never shone with 
such brilliance, or he had been very blind ; the 
wit and poignancy of her observations upon 
people and things had never before struck him 
as so remarkable. Decidedly Bess enchanted 
him ; and feeling all the time that he ought to 
be with Coila, he remained beside her cousin, 
the heiress. 

Going up to the drawing-room, Bess placed 
her arm affectionately round Coila's waist ; but 
neither spoke. Miss Janet struggled up the 
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stairs before them without the usual proffers of 
assistance from either of her nieces. 

Bess took up a volume of Byron and amused 
herself with some stanzas of " Don Juan," until 
the gentlemen appeared — Coila was engaged on 
some tatting work ; Miss Janet was busy with 
the newspaper. 

The same order of affairs was continued 
throughout the evening. Killievar tried hard 
to obtain a few minutes conversation with Miss 
Marjoribanks ; but Austin was always beside 
her, and could not be ousted. 

Major Kilgour was at the piano with Coila. 
Thus far he was indifferent, and could therefore 
afford to be amused. He understood Bess per- 
fectly now ; but he had not yet made up his 
mind whether to assist her or to oppose her. 
The position was interesting ; but he did not 
care to play a part in it unless it could be made 
profitable. 

Meanwhile, as he was fond of music, he was 
much entertained by Coila's songs — consisting 
for the most part of homely old ballads, a few 
songs of Burns, and the Ettrick Shepherd. The 
Major sang, too, although he disliked to do so, 
except to cheer his comrades in some desolate 
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camp, or to amuse himself whilst he was 
dressing or meditating; he yielded, however, 
to Coila. 

Killievar was resolved to spoil Austin's sport, 
since he could gain nothing himself, and so he 
remained beside the couple joining in their con- 
versation at the most inopportune moments, 
and internally chuckling with satisfaction at the 
idea that he was marring the success of this 
young fellow who thought he was to walk 
rough shod over them all in the glory of his 
recent campaign. 

The Major, as he noted Coila's anxious and 
distressed glances towards the couple who were, 
apparently, too deeply involved in their flirta- 
tion to observe anything or anybody, felt really 
sorry for her, and much inclined to join her 
side. Unconsciously he was attracted by her 
beauty and resignation so that he forgot his own 
position much more than was usual with him. 
He found himself throughout the night re- 
peating very often, the observation that Coila's 
face was the sweetest he had ever seen, and 
that her nature was the noblest he had ever 
known. 

When he became conscious of this absurdity 
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he laughed loudly, felt his pulse, and lit another 
cigar. 

" No, my boy," he said, talking to himself. 
" You have passed through too many fires to 
get scorched by a pretty face. She is beautiful, 
and she is a splendid girl ; if I had been a rich 
man now, nothing would have been more 
delightful than to have won her from that 
booby who is caught by the most open and 
bold coquetry of Miss Marjoribanks. But I 
can't afford it." 

Bess went to her room that night with her 
temples throbbing, and her heart beating 
wildly. 

What had she been doing .?— exerting every 
gift of fascination that she possessed to win 
Austin from Coila ! And she had succeeded — 
even the most modest could not doubt that. 
And what was to be the end of this mad flirta- 
tion ? — Coila in tears and despair ; and she the 
triumphant but miserable victor ! No, no, that 
must not be. The feeling of mad jealousy, of 
envy and spite, tempted her to take the first 
steps towards revenge for her own disappoint- 
ment and chagrin ; but the good heart which 
controlled and often overcame the evil spirit of 
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her nature rose up and opposed all further pro- 
gress. She had loved Austin from childhood ; 
and the blind fool had turned from her, the 
daughter and heiress of Marjoribanks, the 
millionaire, to Coila the beggar and depen- 
dent. 

She was almost ready to hate him — he was 
so blind, so stupid. 

The next minute she was ready to, cry with 
vexation and pain, for she did love him, in spite 
of herself. Oh, she would punish him — if she 
could only spare Coila, who was a greater fool 
than him. But why should she not punish her 
also ? It was her timid dove-like ways which 
had won him from the strong heart which was 
devoted to him and which would have helped 
him to fame and fortune ? Why should she 
pity her ? 

Pride whispered in her ear, and her whole 
form seemed to glow and tremble under its 
breath ; and this was what pride said : 

"You are Bess Marjoribanks, the heiress of a 
million; why should you trouble your head 
about a man who has neither wealth nor 
genius ! Let this girl have him ; he will make 
a decent sort of husband for her. For you. 
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there are the noblest, bravest, highest in the 
land." 

But the answer was a very simple one — 
she loved him, even when she was most angry 
with him. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



WHISPERINGS OF WAR. 



For about half-an-hour in the morning, Bess 
was full of remorse. She approached Coila 
meekly; purred about her with many trifling 
signs of affection, and even had some vague 
desire to ask her forgiveness ; that, however, she 
did not manage to do, although she felt that it 
would have done her good. 

She never continued long in one mood ; and 
so, when she perceived that Coila was appa- 
rently unconscious of any cause for vexation, 
the spirit of mischief asserted itself again. She 
began to think that her victory of the previous 
evening had not been so complete as she had 
fancied ; and the idea irritated her all the more in 
consequence of the repentance she had felt. 
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Standing on the steps in the conservatory to 
reach some flowers, she paused suddenly, with 
arm reaching above her head, and looked down 
at Coila who was arranging a bouquet. A pretty 
picture — the two girls in their simple morning 
dresses, surrounded by the glowing and brilliant 
colours of the flowers ; Bess, dark, imperious, 
and beautiful, like an Eastern queen towering 
above a fair haired slave ; Coila, simple and 
quiet, a sweet smile on her face suggesting happy 
thoughts. 

" Did you ask Austin if he was to stay with 
us any time ?" inquired Bess. 

" No." 

" Did you ask papa to ask him to stay ?" 

" Oh, no." 

"Why not? — but perhaps you don't wish 
him to stay here?" 

This with a quick suspicious look ; she was 
thinking of the previous night's flirtation. 

But Coila was quite innocent of all reproachful 
thought. 

*' I would like very much to keep him here 
for a few days ; it would do him good. I think 
he has not quite recovered from the eflfects of 
the fever, and he says his father told him 
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that he will have to begin serious work imme- 
diately/' 

"And yet you never gave a hint of your wish 
to papa ! Well, you are the most easy-going 
lady-love I ever heard of. I would not like to 
be your lover." 

" Do you think I ought to have spoken to 
uncle ?" said Coila, pausing with a rose dangling 
between her fingers, and glancing up at Bess 
with an uneasy feeling that she had done some- 
thing which would displease Austin. 

" I know I would have done it." 

Thus far Bess was perfectly honest ; various 
motives inspired much of what followed. 

She descended to the floor, her hands full of 
flowers, and preparatory to arranging them, 
seated herself on the steps. 

"I don't like this arrangement you have 
made, Coila — I don't care whether you are 
oflFended or not, I must speak out. I know 
your funny notions about a promise ; y6u bind 
yourself to him and you leave him quite free to 
do as he likes. I would not ; it isn't a fair bar- 
gain at all." 

" But I wish him to do as he likes !" 

" What, to fall in love with the next pretty 
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face he meets and leave you lamenting, as that 
song of yours says ?" 

Coila's features formed into a smile of perfect 
confidence. 

"I trust him — I would trust him even with 
you, Bess, and yours is the bonniest face I have 



ever seen." 
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There's nothing like laying the butter on 
thick when you are about it,*' she said, some- 
what coarsely, but quite sincerely ; for it was a 
principle she daily acted upon. She had un- 
limited faith in the capacity of human nature — 
especially the male nature — to absorb any 
amount of flattery, provided it was administered 
judiciously. 

"But what would you have had me do?" 
Bess snapped the stems of her flowers 
viciously. 

" It is easy to give good advice ; it is not easy 
to follow it. I don't believe that I would have 
been able to act with the propriety I am coun- 
selling. You ought to have compelled him to 
speak to papa at once, or you ought to have 
refused to hear him, or you ought to have 
made him understand that you held yourself as 
free to change your mind as he is." 
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" But I cannot change my mind, and he will 
not." 

*' StufF — we are talking sense, not sentiment. 
You think you cannot change, and that he will 
not. I like Austin ; I believe in him — as much 
as you do," — there was just the least quiver of 
her lips at that — " but people do change their 
minds; now if you had insisted upon telling 
papa, either he would have put a stop to the 
afiair at once, or the engagement would have 
been openly recognised, and you would have 
been so much the safer. What-you-may-call- 
him can quote Scripture on occasion, and you 
see I can give you good advice — which it is not 
yet too late to adopt." 

Coila in silence deftly tied the stem of her 
bouquet, and held it at arm's length to examine 
it. Then : 

" Thank you, Bess; it was kind and 
good of you to speak to me of this matter. 
But I would feel myself guilty of doubting 
Austin, if I insisted upon a regular engage- 
ment; and if — if he ever should change his 
mind, I would hate myself and him if he kept 
his word to me only because he was obliged 
to do so." 
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** AH right — do as you like ! I've warned you, 
and you'll lose him." 

" If he is happy, I shall be content." 

" Oh," cried Bess, passionately, for she had 
been really trying to raise up a barrier against 
herself; **you make me feel ready to fling a 
flowerpot or something at you when you talk 
such rubbish. You know that you would not 
be happy — that you would be miserable, and 
go oflF into hysterics, and all that. What 
would yqu say if he should take me instead 
of you?" 

Coila looked at her steadily, as if wondering 
how much of jest and how much of earnest 
there might be in the words. She answered 
softly — 

" I would try to say — * God bless you 
both.' " 

Bess jumped up as if she had been stung ; 
her face was flushed, and her eyes were glisten- 
ing as with tears, suppressed by passion. 

"You're too good, Coila, for this world," 
she cried ; and it would have been diflSicult 
to tell whether she was more mocking than 
sincere ; " you're too good ; you'll die soon if 
you go on in this way, and serve you right. 
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If you set up for a saint, you must accept a 
saint's reward — glory in the next world; I 
want my glory in this. Suppose the positions 
reversed, and you took him from me, I would 
hate you, and I would tell you that I would 
never forgive you/' 

" Bess ! — what is the matter ?" 

" I am telling ypu what I would do. I 
would not go snivelling to myself and pre- 
tending to forgive you, all the time that there 
were daggers in my thoughts; I would use 
the daggers like a man and defeat you if I 
could." 

Her vehemence took Coila's breath away, 
filled her with a confusion of fears and sus- 
picions, and she almost trembled before the 
passion of her companion. But she spoke 
calmly enough — 

" Provided you defeated me fairly, I should 
be satisfied." 

The two girls, looking at each other, each 
uncertain if she quite understood the other's 
meaning, felt that they had fixed the terms of 
a duel, which must end in the misery of one 
of them. 

They were both relieved, and yet in dif- 
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ferent ways sorry that they had been inter-, 
rupted before they had come to a perfect 
understanding, when they saw Major Kilgour 
in the doorway equipped for the moors, gun in 
hand, dressed in knickerbockers and thick 
brown socks, 

"I beg your pardon, ladies, if I interrupt 
you; but 1 am looking for Dr. Austin Murray 
who was to accompany us this morning, and 
the laird of Killievar is impatient." 

Bess gave vent to a clear musical laugh. 

"We were rehearsing a bit of a comedy. 
Major, which Coila and I mean to play some 
day soon. You may have a part in the play 
if you behave well and show any genius that 
way." 

The Major bowed. 

"I shall be delighted to do- anything that 
may, amuse you; but let me have the fool's 
part if there is one in your comedy, for that 
requires no genius in me." 

"On the contrary, the fool requires the 
greatest genius of all." 

" I am your debtor," said the Major, laugh- 
ing, and bowing again, "for a compliment 
and a lesson. Shall I join the rehearsal now ?" 
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** Unnecessary ; nature has endowed you 
with every gift for the part — you can play it 
without rehearsal." 

"Oh, Miss Marjoribanks, you give me 
credit for much more talent than I possess." 

" Impossible, in the present instance.'* 

"It's all the more good-natured of you to 
think so," he replied, suavely. 

His good-humour was not to be overcome 
by any amount of banter, even if it did pro- 
ceed to the verge of rudeness. He had been 
looking at the two ladies ; he saw Bess fierce 
and powerful in her passion, he saw Coila 
pale and almost trembling, yet he believed 
that the latter was the stronger of the two. 
His own part in the conflict was taken at that 
moment, and although he was ready to play 
the fool, he did not mean to be one. 

" I've a message for Dr. Austin Murray." 

They turned quickly round and saw the tall 
form of the gate-keeper, Joe Macbeth, with 
his curly white head thrust forward to examine 
the conservatory. 

"I ask your pardon, mem," he continued, 
addressing Bess ; " but Dr. Murray was driving 
by a wee while syne, and he asked me to 
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come up mysel' and say to Mr. Austin that 
his father wanted him this afternoon. I pro- 
mised that I would do it, and so I'm seeking 
him." 

" Everyone seems to be looking for Austin 
Murray," exclaimed Bess, scornfully ; " he must 
be a very important personage or a great 
criminal ; ordinary folk are never in so much 
request. You see he is not here." 

But the old gate-keeper did not move ; he 
was looking at the Major with an expression 
of simple bewilderment. The Major appeared 
to be quite unconscious of this rude stare. 
Bess, however, observed it, and immediately 
set herself to discover the meaning of it. 

*^You have seen Major Kilgour before, 
Macbeth ?" she said. 

The Major looked quickly at the man, and 
then smiled innocently. 

" It is possible," he said, " but not likely." 

** Major Kilgour," muttered the man, re- 
peating the name to himself several times ; 
*^ it's no possible. I ask your pardon. Sir, but 
I had a son, Hector Macbeth, that was as 
like you as twa peas. He gaed awa' wi' the 
sogers years syne, and I've never heard a word 
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about him. He's dead, like enough, or he 
would have sent some word to his father. 
It was me that gied him the name Hector, 
and it was me that put warlike notions intil 
his head — and now he's dead." 

"Why," exclaimed the Major, "my name 
is Hector ; that is curious. We must have a 
chat about your son, and perhaps I may be 
able to help you to discover what has becom : 
of him." 

"Thank you, Sir, thank you," said Mac- 
beth, retiring with a dazed look. 

" I believe he thinks you are his lost son," 
said Bess, smiling. 

The Major laughed with an air of amused 
indifference. 

"He seems to be a decent old fellow. I 
would'nt at all object to him for a parent. 
Good morning, ladies." 

And the Major retired. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE MODERN GENII. 



The ladies took the flowers into the draw- 
ing-room and placed them in the vases. Whilst 
thus engaged, Bess saw Austin crossing the 
terrace. 

" There is the gentleman about whom every- 
body has been inquiring this morning/' she 
said, carelessly. "And he does not seem to 
have the least consciousness of his own import- 



ance." 
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He seems to be in a hurry, though," said 
Coila, looking over her cousin's shoulder. 

''Then we'll stop him," was the. mischievous 
comment. 

Bess tapped on the glass, Austin looked up, 
then quickly advanced to the window. 
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Bess threw open the casement and leaned out ; 
Coila stood in the background ; but he saw her 
bright, kindly smile, and answered it with a 
blithe look of recognition and thanks. 

"Where have you been all the morning. 
Sir ?" observed Bess, with mock sternness ; " and 
what have you been doing that everybody 
should be seeking you in vain ?" 

Austin laughed, more at her droll manner 
than at her words, and responded with assumed 
humility. 

" I have been trying to get a gun ; but 
Baxter finds that your guests, Morrison and 
Strongitharm, have taken the only two Mantons 
in the house ; there were two others, but they 
are at the gunsmith's ; and so I am , going over 
to the gamekeeper's lodge to see if I can get 
one there. But who has been asking for 
me ?" 

" Why, Major Kilgour and his lairdship of 
Killievar, who has all his Highland pride in 
arms against you for keeping a descendant of 
the Celtic Kings of Ossian in waiting, whilst the 
grouse are waiting for him to go and shoot 
them. He is in a fine rage, I'll warrant, and 
ready to dirk you — is that the way to put it ? 
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or should I say is ready to stick his skene dhu 
into you ?" 

Austin was amused, and Coila laughed 
merrily at the melo-dramatic absurdity of Bess's 
manner. 

" You ought to have been an actress. Miss 
Marjoribanks," he said in admiration ; " you 
have a decided dramatic gift." 

" Have I ? — Miss Marjoribanks ?" (with such 
pretty pouting lips that Austin longed to kiss 
them ; and with such brightly arched eyebrows 
as would have made a fortune on the stage — 
the whole expression conveyed so much of 
mirthful banter and half-pretended, half-serious 
indignation) "and, if you please, when did you 
discover that I was Miss Marjoribanks ?" 

" Upon my word, when you look down upon 
me with that bonnie face, like the sun peeping 
through a cloud, I can find no title grand 
enough for you ; and it becomes quite impossible 
for me to call you Bess, as I used to do when 
we were children." 

He spoke frankly, with just a tinge of regret 
in his tone that the happy days had passed away. 
But Bess only turned to her cousin with an- 
other look of amazement, saying : 
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" You see even he knows the value of 
butter," 

" Pardon me, Bess, since I may use that dear 
name which is associated with my happiest 
days — let me say that I had no thought of 
flattering you just now. I only meant to say 
what I felt — and you do look bonnie, outshining 
the flowers beneath you and around you." 

" What, more butter ! — I say, Austin, what 
a lot of cream you must have looted in Ashantee. 
Have they many cows — or is it goats or asses 
they use ?" 

" Oh, Bess !" exclaimed Coila, pained and 
shocked, all the more so because she saw Austin 
was confused and speechless. He had not the 
Major's knack of giving good-natured replies 
to the rudest attacks. 

" Well, then, we won't be too hard on you, 
poor dear, since it vexes Coila," said Bess, a 
little sorry that she had gone so far. Theft she 
added gaily, " but I have not mentioned all the 
people who have been inquiring for you." 

" Indeed, who else ?" 

*^ Macbeth came up with a message that Dr. 
Murray wished to see you." 

My father ! — I'll go to him at once." 
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**And give up your day's sport on the 
moor?" 

*' Certainly." 

A pretty shrug of her shoulders riather 
checked his dutiful impulse ; but he had half- 
turned from the window as if to depart, when 
she arrested him with the words : 

" Your father doesn't want you until the 
afternoon, and as you are not very anxious 
about the grouse, suppose you give the morning 
to us — Coila and me ?" 

" I would like to do so ; but if my father has 
sent for me it is on account of important busi- 
ness, and " 

" But he said the afternoon, and I would like 
so much that we three should revisit some of 
our old haunts — the glen for instance — that you 
might stay a few hours to please us !" 

He felt awkward. The glen was associated 
with so many tender memories that no more 
tempting proposal could have been made to him 
than that they should revisit it together, and in 
fancy revive for a little while the merry days of 
childhood. 

He looked at Coila, and she said, shyly — 

" If Austin believes that he should go at once 
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to Dr. Murray, you ought not to dissuade him, 
Bess." 

That was a little chilling ; it extinguished the 
impulse of duty and roused the spirit of con- 
trariness. He thought Coila ought to have been 
the most anxious for him to stay, and, instead, 
she was the first to say ** go." 

He stood between two genii, similar and 
yet distinct; the one faithful to the call of 
pleasure ; the other faithful to the call of duty. 
The first was by far the most attractive of 
the two, and, naturally, he inclined to it. But 
he was not blind to the fact that the second 
directed him into the nobler path. Besides, 
he remembered that his father had told him 
there would be, in a few days, very important 
matters to discuss between them. 

" In a few days," the doctor had said, " I 
^hall know whether I am a bankrupt and a 
disgraced man, or the possessor of a fortune. 
I shall expect you to come when I send for 
you; but I won't trouble your first days at 
home if I can help it. So we'll say nothing 
more at present." 

He recollected that he had promised to 
obey the call whenever it came. But the dark 
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eyes of Bess were upon him ; he reflected that 
it only made the difference of a few hours — 
what a diflFerence a few minutes may make ! — 
and, further, his father's message referred to 
the afternoon. 

The temptation of St. Anthony was not 
more severe than that of an ordinary man 
placed under the battery of a beautiful wo- 
man's eyes, inviting him to give his thoughts 
to pleasure, and to postpone, or neglect, a 
disagreeable bit of business. The Saint knew 
that he had everything to gain by resisting 
the temptation; had a certain character to 
maintain ; and was assured of his reward : the 
man doubts if he has not every thing to lose 
by his self-denial, and, at best, does not feel- 
confident of any special reward for a stubborn 
fidelity to a common-place duty, 

" I yield," said Austin, at length, " the fore- 
noon is yours." 

Bess clapped her hands, and laughed ' glee- 
fully; Coila smiled, but displayed no enthu- 
siasm, and, in the eyes of the lover, her 
manner contrasted most unfavourably with 
that of her cousin. 

" Then, for the next three — say four — hours 
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you are under my command. So, attention! 
Remain there till we join you." 

She pranced away, dragging Coila with her, 
and refusing to permit a word of remonstrance. 
Austin was left to his own meditations, and 
they were not so agreeable as he thought they 
ought to have been. The silence of Coila 
suggested that he had not acted wisely in 
yielding to Bess; at the same time he could 
not see any harm in what he had done ; and 
was decidedly disappointed that Coila should 
display so little anxiety to detain him. 

Men who can act promptly and vigorously 
in serious emergencies, are often weak and 
stupid in dealing with matters which appear 
to be trifles. In the latter case they hesitate, 
wishful to see both sides of the case, and to 
realise the future as well as the present re- 
sults; but in important aflFairs, the necessity 
for immediate action limits the view, compels 
them to think only of what is best for the 
moment, and to do that. Necessity has made 
heroes of many apparently weak men. 

In the trifling incidents of daily life, Austin 
Murray was continually making little sacrifices 
of his own will to the pleasures or interests of 
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others ; and he was continually discovering 
that the sacrifice was not appreciated — was 
often even misunderstood — and that it was 
only in a small degree useful or agreeable 
to the person for whom it was made, 
although it sometimes involved himself in 
difficulty. 

" ril take care next time," he often declared, 
" to do what is most convenient to myself, 
as that in the end seems to be best for every- 
body." 

But '^ next time" he was just as easily as 
before induced by his kindly impulses to do 
what he did not want to do. At present he 
was not comfortable* 

The ladies appeared, and every disquieting 
thought was banished. Bess looked bewitch- 
ing in her smart walking dress — hat with 
pheasant feathers, jacket with bright buttons 
and a blue skirt, coquettishly short, and dis- 
playing a pretty foot. Coila was similarly 
attired, but the colours were quieter, skirt a 
silver grey and not quite so short as her cou- 
sin's; jacket and hat black, the latter adorned 
with a white feather, which drooped gracefully 
over the left ear. 
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They made straight for the glen, intent upon 
visiting the hermit's cave, and the heights on 
which they had gathered blackberries. There 
was no lack of conversation wherever Bess 
happened to be. She never thought of what 
she was going to say, and so, bantering or in 
earnest, she was capable of sustaining a con- 
versation with the cleverest or dullest of 
mortals. Everything her eyes lighted upon 
suggested material for talk; trees, shrubs, 
flowers, roads, dress, and even personal pecu- 
liarities. Utterly indifferent as to whom she 
might offend, and gifted with a rare talent for 
turning to the utmost account the least scrap 
of knowledge she had acquired, in discourse, 
or from book, newspaper, or magazine, she 
earned the reputation of being a brilliant con- 
versationalist. No man who was privileged to 
take Miss Marjoribanks in to dinner, ever 
thought his entertainment dull. 

On the way, Coila was reserved, almost 
silent, Austin seemed to address everything 
to Bess. She did not heed the fact that 
Bess was the leader in every subject started, 
and, therefore, he had no option but to give 
her his replies. 
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It was the faint beginning of doubt on both 
sides; so faint that like the first feeble flash 
of dawn the observer is for a brief space un- 
certain whether it is the herald of daylight or 
only due to the clearness of the sky. 

Crossing the road near the toll bar, they 
saw a big cart, filled with ruddy faced men 
and women, halt at the toll-house door, the 
keeper being licensed to retail beer, spirits, 
and tobacco. The men had their coats off, 
and some of these garments were draggling 
over the sides of the cart, others were slung 
carelessly over the shoulders of their owners. 
The women wore white or yellow sun-bonnets 
of stiflT calico, the fronts of which protruded 
over their brows ; short gowns, striped or 
checked; and rough linsy petticoats. Their 
blithe brown faces and sturdy limbs showed 
that they were accustomed to hard work and 
able to do it. 

They were harvesters changing from one 
field of labour to another, and making merry 
by the way. They were singing, shouting, 
and exchanging jokes — some of which were 
coarse enough, and not always harmless, 
although they were much relished by the com- 
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pany, as was evident by the laughter with 
which they were greeted. 

Beside the cart, seated in a gig, was a broad 
kindly-faced man, who handled his whip scien- 
tifically, flipping the flies ofF the ears and 
flanks of his horse. At the same time, with 
the utmost good humour and some smartness, 
he returned the banter which the harvesters 
indulged in at his expense. He was the 
farmer, and those in the cart were his workers. 
He was giving them a treat of small beer 
and a dram on their way to the field where 
they were to work, and in honour of the 
excellent crop they had already gathered for 
him. 

As soon as the refreshment was finished, and 
the score paid, the farmer started forward in 
his gig and the cart followed, the people 
giving lusty cheers to their master as he 
trotted on before them. Then the driver of 
the cart, in his enthusiasm, whipped the horse 
into a gallop, and there was a loud rumbling 
and jolting of wheels, and a tremendous clatter 
of heavy harness. 

** What a glorious life these folks have ?" 
exclaimed Austin ; " fine healthy work, and 
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perfect happiness found in a mug of beer and 
a dram ?" 

" Just so, and they would envy your life 
as much as you admire theirs. You see we 
all want to be something we are not," was the 
observation of Bess. 

" I do not care to be anything but what I 
am at this moment — your escort," was Austin's 
gallant reply. 

" Thank you, I am content also, for I have 
got my woman's rights." 

" How so ?" 

*' You have yielded to me, and you are 
here instead of being lost in the smoke of 
Airbridge." 

" Oh ! — then you are an advocate of wo- 
man's rights?" 

*' Of course, for every woman of spirit 
wants to have her own way, and ought to 
have it." 

" What do you say to that, Coila ? — do you 
want your rights, too !" 

" I don't know," answered Coila, laughing ; 
" if we get our rights — the nature of which 
is somewhat vague, to my mind — we should 
have to forego our privileges, and I have an 
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idea that we get along best with the privi- 
leges. If I were to get my rights, I would 
feel very much like a person who had got 
her * deserts/ which would not agree with me 
at all, for I would be in momentary expecta- 
tion of a whipping." 

" Ridiculous ! you have no spirit, Coila," 
ejaculated Bess, contemptuously ; " the world 
was made for women — and men were made to 
be their slaves." 

" If all women were like you, Bess, the 
men might be content — for you can do any- 
thing; but there are so many women who 
can do nothing ; and I am one of them," was 
Coila's quiet response — but Bess and Austin 
were not quite sure that there was not a touch 
of sarcasm in it 

" You might carry out your theories of 
doing good to everybody, by becoming a 
doctor," suggested Bess ; " several ladies have 
adopted the profession and seem to thrive, 
for they immediately find husbands !" 

" The responsibilities would be too much 
for me. I have a great respect for your pro- 
fession, Austin. The physician is the true 
moral teacher ; for he can command obedience 

K 2 
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where the mere preacher can only implore 
it." 

Bess made a pretence of yawning despe- 
rately. 

" Are you to go on much longer in this 
vein, Coila? Because, if so, I shall sit down 
and have a nap. Why, you are as good a 
sleeping dose as old Dr. Kay is himself when 
he gives us one of what he calls his most in- 
teresting sermons, which is always his longest, 
and, therefore, the dullest." 

They all laughed at this sally, and enjoyed 
it none the less because they had a sly notion 
that it was a little wicked. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE hermit's cave. 



They had been ascending the hill and 
approaching the wood which overhung the glen 
whilst they chatted. 

Looking westward there were rolling plains, 
with a background of blue mountains touching 
the sky. A little to the east, the view was inter- 
cepted by the smoke of the town and of the tall 
chimney stalks of various works. The smoke 
rolled lazily up in the atmosphere, forming a 
local mist through which appeared steeples, 
chimney tops, and the square tower of the 
townhouse and prison, with its big white-faced 
clock. 

The busy, smoky life which they recognized 
in the distance added much^ by contrast^ to the 
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enjoyment of Austin and his companions in the 
delightful sylvan quietude in which they found 
themselves. 

They came upon an old, disused quarry in 
the wood, one side of which rose precipitously 
to the height on which they stood; sharp 
boulders jutting out here and there with jagged 
edges, and, towards the summit, clothed with 
moss, and fringed with ferns, gorse, firs, and 
long grass, indicating that the place had been 
neglected for many years. 

The perilous character of the precipice was 
completely hidden from the adventurers until 
they were on the verge of it. Then they had 
to cling to the branches of the trees which com- 
pletely overshadowed it whilst they peered 
down into the abyss. 

"What fearless vagabonds we must have 
been to come gathering nuts here," said Austin, 
casting a stone into the depth, and wondering 
how it was that fear should be the fruit of 
knowledge and experience. 

" Do you remember climbing out upon that 
tree which hangs straight over the edge, just to 
get a cluster of half-a-dozen nuts which Coila 
happened to fancy ?" inquired Bess. 
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Coila shuddered. 

" The nuts were not sweet,*' she said, 
smiling ; " at any rate, I could not eat them, 
and I have got four of them in my desk 
still." 

" Have you ?" exclaimed Austin ; " well, I 
felt no fear, and it was worth the risk to give 
you such a nice simple keepsake. But it is an 
ugly place. I doubt if I would have courage to 
repeat that adventure." 

"I would have courage to restrain you, I 
hope." 

The lovers exchanged a bright glance of 
devotion. Bess suddenly pointed to a gap in 
the fir trees which fringed the brow of the 
cliff. 

"That's the place where the collier threw 
his sweetheart into the quarry ; the lass was 
killed ; but he declared it was an accident, and 
the verdict was ' not proven.' Everybody be- 
lieves that he was guilty, all the same, and he 
was obliged to leave the country." 

"What a pleasant subject for meditation," 
said Coila, shrinking away from the place. 

" Nobody will throw you over, Coila, so you 
need not be alarmed," observed Bess4 
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I am not afraid of that ; but I was think- 



ing 



r All. 



She paused, blushing, and then growing pale. 

"Thinking what?" Austin asked. 

"That there are some things in life more 
painful than being heaved over a precipice." 

Bess regarded her with a quick look of 
curiosity; and then laughed at her sentimen- 
talism, as she called it. 

" Come along, and let Austin see the look-out 
which papa has erected on the top of the hill." 

The "look-out" was constructed of four 
stout fir trees firmly fixed in the ground at equal 
distances from each other, forming a square. 
The platform on the top was made of thick 
deal boards, and was guarded on each side by a 
pretty railing of wattles. The height of the 
platform was about fourteen feet, and it was 
reached by means of a rough looking but strong 
ladder. Two iron chairs had been placed on 
the top for the convenience of visitors. 

There was much fun in the ascent. Austin 
went first, and assisted the ladies to land when 
they attained the upper rungs of the ladder. 

The view they obtained was more than a 
suflicient reward for all their trouble. The 
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country for miles round lay before them, like a 
grand picture, or series of pictures,, touched with 
divine lights which no painter has ever yet per- 
fectly expressed. Broad fields varying deli- 
cately from deep green to a pale shade that was 
in the distance almost yellow ; ripe wheat glow- 
ing into a golden hue under the radiance of the 
sun ; flocks of sheep and herds of cattle like 
moving specks on the landscape; white faced 
villas of city merchants ; brown thatched, or 
red tiled cots of the labourers, their chimneys 
sending up pale wreaths of smoke. On the 
other side there was a straight glistening line of 
silver made by the canal; right and left the 
skeleton forms which rose above the countless 
pits ; and far away, the hills, purple and grey, 
diversified by dark valleys and streaked with 
brilliant streams. 

Close beside Austin and his friends were the 
deep slopes of the glen in which so many happy 
days of childhood had been spent; the sun- 
light silvering the bolqs of the trees, and the 
overhanging branches casting fantastic shadows 
on the ground. The burn in its many wind- 
ings glinting here and there through the 
foliage — like a wood-nymph laughing at a pur- 
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suing satyr — and tinkling a merry song as it 
danced gaily over the white and brown pebbles 
which lay in its path. 

Beneath them lay the village of Craigieloup, 
chiefly inhabited by weavers, the red tiles of its 
double row of cottages supplying warmth to the 
green plain on which it was placed. Austin 
fancied he could hear the hum of the shuttles. 

The three friends descended to the glen, 
taking the steep path which led, under the 
branches of odorous firs and flanked by spark- 
ling clusters of blue-bells, forget-me-nots, and 
fox-gloves, down to the bed of the burn. It 
was a glorious renewal of youthful experiences ; 
and by this time, Austin had completely for- 
gotten the message from his father and its 
import. 

Here was the place where they had dis- 
covered a lark's nest ; there they had found such 
a heap of blackberries ; yonder was the rowan 
tree, the red berries of which had been strung 
into necklets and bracelets by Bess and Coila ; 
and farther on, beside the burn, was the stone 
which marked the spot where Austin had fallen 
into the water. 

They were very happy over these remini- 
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scences. At length they came to the entrance 
of the Hermit's cave — near which was the 
Jacob's ladder — a series of cross-bars arranged 
on the face of the cliff and leading up to the 
path on the height above, but the ascent was 
only attempted by adventurous youths endowed 
with much faith in their immunity from neck- 
breaking. 

Outside, the Hermit's cave showed nothing 
but a rugged oval-shaped hole, leading into the 
rock. Inside, it was an irregularly formed 
chamber of red sandstone, water dripping con- 
stantly and monotonously down the sides. The 
length was about six feet, the breadth, about four 
in the centre, but much narrower towards the 
extremities. 

"Suppose we go in," said Bess; "the old 
man who used to live here won't harm us ; 
indeed according to tradition he was a decent 
old fellow, and cured the villagers of every 
disease that flesh is heir to." 

Coila declined. Bess declared that her cousin 
was afraid of spoiling her gown, or else had a 
childish dread of bogles. She was resolved to 
enter although she might have to abandon hope 
in doing so. 
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She crouched down and made her way through 
the aperture, with no more damage than a slight 
ruffling of her pheasant's feather. Austin fol- 
lowed gallantly, and the two stood in a sort of 
dim twilight 

"How could the poor beggar live here?" 
ejaculated Austin ; " why, with these damp 
walls, one night would be enough to give me 
my death of cold." 

" And look at the snails !" cried Bess, creep- 
ing close to him ; " they are nasty things and 
always make me shudder." 

She drew still closer to him, her hand pressing 
his arm as if to make sure of his protecting 
presence. 

" Perhaps the Hermit made soup of them, 
and they have got into the habit of coming here. 
You know that story of the old woman who 
lived and grew fat on snails in the time of a 
famine, and in Brittany they are regarded by 
the peasantry as a delicacy." 

" I don't care — 1 don't like them, and there 
is such a number here." 

"We had better get out, then, since the 
place is so distasteful to you." 

" Yes ; but it is much easier getting in than 
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out. Don't take your arm away — there, I feel 
more comfortable. Now, let us examine the 
place." 

They moved slowly round the small space, 
and were vastly amused by the initials of tourists 
and dates of their visits which had been indus- 
triously carved on the rocks. 

"What a dreadful life the poor man must 
have had here," she exclaimed, " without the 
least comfort of any kind." 

Austin felt that he was bound to be gallant. 

" I could live here and be happy," he said • 
laughing. 

"You!" 

"Yes; if only you happened to be my 
comrade." 

" Me r 

She lifted her face with such pretty surprise, 
that in the twilight of the cave it was endowed 
with irresistible charms. He was still laughing, 
much entertained by her eccentric conduct, and 
his head was bent towards her. Then the lips 
of the bonnie face came so near to his that, 
without the slightest premeditation, his head 
bent a little farther and — he kissed her ! 

There was a curious pause, as if their breath 
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had been taken away by some utterly incompre- 
hensible and alarming event. 

Then with a little sharp cry of pain, as if she 
had been struck, she sprang away from him, 
covering her face with her hands. 

" Forgive me, Bess," he cried, conscience 
stricken, and thinking of Coila waiting outside. 
" You bewilder — you bewitch me, and you make 
me do things of which I am ashamed. Try, 
Bess, try to forgive me." 

" You'll never do it again ?" she said, glancing 
at him through her open fingers. 

" Never again." 

"You're a fool," she said, dropping her 
hands and looking at him almost fiercely. She 
had half expected and yet feared a different 
answer. 

"What on earth do you mean?" 

He was utterly puzzled, being quite innocent 
of the vanity which would have enlightened 
him instantly. 

" I mean what I say. Oh, have you no eyes, 
no sense of feeling that you cannot understand 
how cruel you are to me?" 

" Cruel to you, Bess !" 

He caught her hands, looked straight into 
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her face, and, in the dim light, saw the dark 
eyes glistening with tears of vexation. He 
began to catch a glimmer of the truth ; but 
the glimmer was vague and far away, like the 
candle in a cottage window seen through a 
mist. 

Her passionate nature had got the better of 
her. She was innocent of any design on enter- 
ing the hermit's cave ; but the touch of his 
lips maddened her, and rendered her good 
impulses powerless to counteract the influence 
of her love. She was bitterly conscious of 
doing wrong. She shrank under the sense of 
guilt, and yet she was unable to restrain herself. 
They were there, alone in the cave ; he had, 
inadvertently enough, applied a torch to a pile 
of gunpowder, and the explosion followed. She 
could not hide her love. 

Was it love, or the mere vanity of women 
which seeks to conquer slaves ? 

*' Yes, cruel to me, for you will not see how 
much " 

Coila called to them and interrupted the con- 
fession which was on her lips. 

** Are you not tired of the cave yet ?" 

The voice had the effect of electricity upon 
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Bess ; it pulled her senses together, and she saw 
with horror the abyss on the brink of which 
she had been standing, ready to precipitate her- 
self into the unknown depths. 

'^Very tired," she answered hurriedly, in a 
curious tone, which was half sad, half spiteful. 
She observed the tone herself and was vexed ; 
but she could do nothing, save hastily stoop 
down and make her way out to the fresh air 
and Coila. 

Austin, in his perplexity, stood for a few 
seconds gazing blankly at the drops of water 
which sparkled on the rocks. He could give 
only one interpretation to her words and 
manner ; and that interpretation made his blood 
tingle with a sensation that was equally com- 
posed of terror and amazement He dared 
scarcely acknowledge to himself that the great 
heiress of Ravelston had suggested that she 
loved him and was ready to become his wife. 
Could that be possible ? 

He was an honest fellow ; he would have 
despised himself had he been conscious of any- 
thought of marrying a woman for money. 
Nevertheless, he could not avoid the speculation 
that he would have been a decently fair hus- 
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band to Bess, and that her wealth would have 
helped him to a position which he could never 
hope to attain by his own efforts. If it could 
have been ! — But that was ridiculous. 

" Are you going to stay there all day ?" said 
Bess, and the voice recalled him from dream- 
land, it was so full of her usual banter and 
indifference. 

He could not understand it at all, when he 
emerged and saw her so cool, so sarcastic, and 
so ready to make fun of him. He came to the 
conclusion that in the hermit's cave either he 
had been dreaming, or she had been playing a 
hoax upon him. 

Time lapsed so rapidly, and the three were 
so joyfully absorbed in retreading the steps of 
childhood, that they did not observe the hour 
until the deepening gloaming warned them that 
they would scarcely be able to get home for 
dinner. There was an instant hurry. 

" You may as well be killed for a sheep as 
a lamb," observed Bess, in her gay way ; " so 
you had better come home and dine with us. 
Then you can go to Airbridge, if you like." 

Austin yielded again. He went back with 
them to Ravelston, still in a confused state of 

VOL. I. L 
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mind regarding the scene in the cave. He 
endeavoured to put the subject away from him 
altogether, and failed. Bess had only to look 
at him, and he was filled with new and tan- 
talising speculations about her words and con- 
duct. 

In the midst of dinner there came a message 
for Austin Murray ; it was from his mother. 

The doctor, his father, had been stricken 
with apoplexy, and the presence of his son was 
required immediately. 

Austin instantly rose from the table, and, 
with a scared look at Bess, quitted the 
room. 



CHAPTER XL 



TOO LATE. 



He went to Leishman, the groom, and with 
the assistance of half-a-sovereign got a horse 
saddled at once. He mounted; and with 
much less consideration than he ought to have 
had for the horse-flesh of his host, he galloped 
to Airbridge. 

He was stung to frenzy by the bitterness of 
his self-reproaches, and he was quite uncon- 
scious of the wild way in which he urged the 
animal forward. He had neglected his duty 
to his father ; and he had been almost disloyal 
to Coila. 

What a mean scoundrel he felt himself to 
be; at that moment he was ready to accept 
any punishment as his due. 

L 2 
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The sky was black behind him, but in front 
it was lurid with the reflected glare of the 
many furnaces of the district. Trees and 
hedges assumed forms of deep gloom ; the tops 
of two trees shot up clear against the sky 
and seemed to his dazed eyes like funereal 
plumes. There was a grey light on the road, 
making it clear ; and there was a warmth in 
the atmosphere which in his present mood 
seemed to stifle him. Shadows, intensely 
black, crossed his course at frequent intervals, 
and assumed mocking shapes, taunting him 
for his weakness in yielding to pleasure when 
duty alone should have been his guide. 

But he realised nothing definitely ; all was 
dark, confused, and painful. His own feelings 
and the objects which flew past him in his 
wild gallop, struck only one note in his 
heart and brain, and that was one of constant 
self-reproach. 

He reached the house — a substantial-looking 
cottage of grey stone, on the outskirts of the 
town. It had been erected when the town 
was a mere village, and still retained some of 
its rural attributes. There was a patch of 
ground in front, planted with shrubs and 
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many rose bushes, and behind there was a con- 
siderable garden, in a corner of which stood 
the stable and hen-house. 

There were lights in every window, and 
shadows flitted across the blinds. The rapid 
movement of the shadows indicated the preva- 
lent excitement. Suddenly there was a pause ; 
the lights flickered on the blinds, but every- 
thing else seemed to stand still. 

Austin tied the reins to the gate and entered 
the house. He made his way straight to his 
father's room. 

The door was opened by his mother, who 
had heard his step on the stair and recognised 
it. She was a little woman, with a placid, 
beautiful face; thick hair, which was now 
perfectly white, and, on that account, seemed 
to make her the more attractive. 

" You are too late, Austin," she said, in a 
calm, sad voice; "he is quite unconscious; 
but he was most anxious to see you." 

Without replying, Austin entered the room. 
His brother, Tom, and his sister, Amelia, 
were there ; his father lay on the bed breathing 
stertorously. 

Austin observed no one but the helpless 
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figure on the bed. He advanced and clasped 
one of the clammy, insensible hands in his 
own. 

" Father, I am come — speak ! For God's 
sake, say that you pardon me. I can never 
pardon myself." 

The heavy painful breathing continued ; and 
there was no sign of recognition. 

"When did this happen?" Austin asked, 
turning to his mother. 

"A few hours ago," she replied, with a 
methodical calmness which seemed to be 
habitual. "He went out in the morning, 
much as usual, and came home about noon. 
Then he received a number of letters which had 
just arrived, and one of them especially dis- 
turbed him ; but he would explain nothing. 
He only said that he wished you would come 
home." 

Oh, if I had only known," Austin groaned. 
He went out again," the mother continued, 
but returned in about half-an-hour, saying 
that he was upset and could do nothing. He 
remained in the consulting room, but would 
not see any one. He told me to be sure to 
go to him myself when his bell rang. Shortly 
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after six o'clock the bell rang. I went to him 
and found him lying on the floor. Tom got 
Dr. Spence to come and see what was the 
matter ; he told me it was apoplexy, and I 
sent for you." 

She had spoken in a quiet, even tone, but 
the suppressed anguish which was evident in 
it was more painful to the son than the wildest 
outburst of grief could have been. Conscience 
pricked him the more sharply. He turned 
again to his father, uttered his name affec- 
tionately, and repeated his appeal to him to 
speak. 

Dr. Murray seemed to hear the voice this 
time, and to comprehend something of the 
meaning of the words. He turned his face 
— the veins were swollen and the complexion 
florid — and the glassy eyes rested for an instant 
on his son, then wandered to his wife and to 
the younger children. He appeared to be 
making a painful effbrt to speak but no sound 
issued from his parched lips. 

Austin understood the dumb appeal, how- 
ever, and answered it earnestly. 

" I will take care of them ; everything that 
you would wish me to do shall be done. I 
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give up my life to the faithful performance of 
the work you have left me to do." 

In his excited state no responsibility would 
have appeared too great for him to undertake, 
if by doing so he could in any way atone for 
the negligence of which he had been guilty 
that day. 

He was much relieved to see that his father 
understood ; there was a painful movement of 
the muscles of the face; the eyelids were 
slightly lifted and the Doctor drew a long 
breath as if a burden had been taken off his 
shoulders. Then his eyes became fixed upon 
his son, with a lingering, beseeching gaze, as 
if praying him to be faithful to the promise 
just given. That was the last sign he made. 

In the morning a brief intimation of the 
date and hour of the doctor's death was printed 
and circulated throughout the country. Every- 
body was surprised and shocked at the sudden- 
ness of the event, and everybody was sorry. 
Many took the incident to heart and formed 
good resolutions so to order their lives and 
affairs as to be ready for the messenger. Death, 
whenever he might come. All, for half-an- 
hour or so, mourned the loss of a genial friend 
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and a conscientious medical adviser. They 
discovered qualities of greatness in him to 
which they had been singularly blind during 
his stay amongst them. Then they went on 
with their own affairs, and only occasionally 
remembered the Doctor. 

"Aye, poor old Dr. Murray's dead," was 
the general exclamation ; " he was an excel- 
lent man ; but the son seems to be clever and 
he'll carry on the practice, no doubt." 

It was among the poorer folk that the 
Doctor was most missed. He had given to 
them a large portion of his time ; they did not 
always pay him ; he never pressed them, and 
never refused to attend them whenever his aid 
was required. 

Medical men in such districts as Airbridge 
too often find a large class of patients who, as 
soon as they recover, regard the doctor in much 
the same light as the tax-gatherer, and have 
no compunction of conscience in shirking pay- 
ment of his fees. Dr. Murray had had large 
experience of this characteristic, but it never 
made him angry. He would only mutter with 
his quiet smile : 

" * When the devil was sick, the devil a saint 
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would be/ — et cetera. But perhaps the poor 
wretch really could not pay." 

And so it came about that he was even more 
loved for his personal kindness than esteemed for 
his professional skill, although in the latter re- 
spect he had long held undisputed sway as the 
leading practitioner of Airbridge. 

Austin, very pale, and with lips often quiver- 
ing, gave directions for all the necessary ar- 
rangements ; and in this he was bravely assisted 
by his mother. She remained calm until all 
was done ; but she broke down at last, and he 
had to take her to a bedroom and insist upon 
her lying down to rest. 

For himself he could not rest. He sat beside 
his mother until he thought she had gone to 
sleep; then he went down to the parlour to 
speak to Tom and Amelia, The latter had 
been crying for hours and was now hysterical — 
she was only fourteen. Her brother Tom, 
who was her senior only by two years, had 
been trying to console her, although hot tears 
were on his own cheeks, and his voice was 
husky. 

Austin succeeded in soothing Amelia, and 
after she had gone to bed, he took Tom into 
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the consulting room — which was also the library 
— and kept him so busy addressing envelopes 
that there was no time to indulge excessive 
grief. 

The most pressing cases on his father's list of 
patients Austin attended to in the morning. 
He was quite calm, although he had a haggard, 
exhausted look on his face. Resolved to shirk 
nothing, he entered upon the work at once, as 
he knew his father would have wished him to 
do. 

It was not until the day after the funeral that 
he was able to examine his father's papers and 
to obtain a clear view of the state of his affairs. 
He found the state to be very bad indeed, and 
difficult to understand. 

Dr. Murray had been much too lenient about 
the debts due to him, and those which he had 
scored off as irrecoverable formed a very large 
item. His own debts, chiefly to friends who 
had at various times advanced him money to 
meet his expenses, amounted to a considerable 
sum — a startling sum in the eyes of Austin. 

The secret of it all was that, acting apparent- 
ly on the suggestions of Strongitharm, he had 
been speculating in mines. He had taken a 
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large number of shares in the Jenny Mine, 
Mexico. The attack of apoplexy, which re- 
sulted in his death, was evidently caused by 
the intimation he had received that these shares 
were worthless, and that there was little likeli- 
hood of ever recovering a penny of the money 
sunk in the Jenny Mine Company. 

That was the letter he had received on the 
day he had been stricken ; and it was to this 
speculation he had referred in the conversation 
with Austin when he said that in a few days 
he would know whether he would be a bankrupt 
and a disgraced man or the possessor of a fortune. 
The worst of all Austin's discoveries was con- 
nected with this speculation ; to meet pressing 
calls his father had borrowed three thousand 
pounds from Robert Marjoribanks ! 

Austin groaned ; and then in a dazed, mechani- 
cal way began to calculate how many years it 
would take to repay this money ; but what he 
was really thinking about was that he must re- 
pay every farthing. It would take years — five, 
ten years, perhaps ; and, meanwhile, he must 
give up all thought of Coila becoming his 
wife. 

Distant as the prospect of being able to offer 
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her a suitable home had appeared to him that 
day on which he had spoken to her under the 
willow, it had seemed near in comparison with 
the remote future to which the date was re- 
moved now. With his mother, his sister, and 
brother to provide for, and those debts to pay, 
it would be cruelty to Coila and madness in 
himself even to hope for their marriage. 

All the same he did hope for it ; and he did 
continue to think about her, although he knew 
that she could never be his. The future, in 
which she did not appear as his companion, 
and the source of inspiration of his ambition, 
was a very dismal one. 



CHAPTER XII. 



IN THE GLOOM. 



At Ravelston the news of Dr. Murray's 
death caused much consternation in various 
ways. 

Miss Janet was sorely afflicted by the loss of 
the only man who had ever thoroughly under- 
stood her constitution and sympathised with 
her ailments. The tears came to her eyes, and 
she had lost her handkerchief. She peered 
about in every direction, and fidgetted in her 
chair until Coila inquired what was the 
matter. 

" My handkerchief, dear — now, don't move, 
please don't. It is very remarkable how things 
disappear ; but don't disturb yourself, dear — 
you will only vex me if you do." 
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There was the usual hunt; and at length 
the handkerchief was found, stuffed into a 
volume of sermons as a mark of the place at 
which Miss Janet had suspended reading. She 
displayed wonderful ingenuity in putting things 
out of sight. 

Marjoribanks, as soon as he read the intima- 
tion muttered to himself — 

" Hope his affairs are straight, and that he 
has left enough to pay that money he got from 
me. It's a big sum, and he wouldn't have 
got it only he looked hale and well-to-do. 
Maybe his insurances will cover it." 

This was rather a callous way in which to 
think of the man who had rescued him from a 
dangerous illness. But, with all his wealth, 
Marjoribanks was very particular about his 
dues ; and he never lost an opportunity of 
saving a few pounds. The excellent portrait 
of the proprietor of Ravelston, hanging in the 
dining-room, was painted by a popular artist 
whose works were in much demand. When 
Marjoribanks asked what was to be the price 
— the question was put before the canvas had 
been touched — the answer was two hundred 
and fifty pounds. 
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" Man, that's a heap of siller for three feet 
of canvas," grumbled the millionaire ; " suppose 
we say two twenty-five." 

The artist was astonished and not pleased by 
this attempt at barter. He replied with 
amazing indifference to the fact that he was 
addressing a man of money — 

" I don't want to paint your portrait ; but 
if you wish me to do it, I have told you the 
price. 

After consideration, and taking into account 
that the provost of Glasgow (who had been 
knighted by the Queen) had been painted by 
this man, and that he, Marjoribanks, could not 
be painted by a less distinguished artist, he 
said — 

"Very well, then, you shall have the two 
fifty, but, mind, you're to put on the best of 
paint." 

So he was very much concerned about the 
sum he had advanced to Dr. Murray ; and was 
more concerned about that than about the loss 
to the district of a man who had done it much 
good service. 

To Coila the news brought dismay and 
sorrow, thinking of what Austin must be suflFer- 
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ing. She did not guess yet how entirely the 
course of his life was to be altered by this 
event. She only understood that he had lost 
his father, and that he would be grieved. She 
longed to be with him, yearned to offer him 
all the sympathies which her love inspired, and 
to try in some way — she did not know how — 
to help him to bear his present affliction. 

But she could not go to him ; she could only 
write and tell him that her heart was with 
him, and that she was suffering because he was 
suffering. 

To Bess the news was still more painful, not 
because she had any special regard for Dr. 
Murray, but because she thought Austin would 
blame her for detaining him at Ravelston, 
when he had been so much wanted at Airbridge. 
He would look upon her as his evil genius, and 
would hate her. The fancy was all the more 
distressing to her because she was conscious of 
some element of truth in it. 

She had been his evil genius ; she had made 
him forget his father ; she had made him for- 
get Coila; and now when this calamity had 
recalled him to his senses he would blame her 
and despise her. 

VOL. I. M 
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She thought it would be possible to bear any- 
thing but that. N She felt very penitent and very 
humble. That kiss which he had given her 
in the Hermit's cave, and which had thrilled 
her with such an exquisite sense of triumph and 
delight, now seemed to burn upon her lips and 
to intensify her feeling of guilt, terribly. She 
did wish to be true to Coila and to him ; she 
did wish them to be happy ; and yet her im- 
pulsive nature drove her forward into actions 
which she knew must mar their peace and add 
to her own misery. 

" I cannot help myself," she cried wildly 
when shut up in her own room. 

There was passion and pain in the cry ; and 
suddenly she was moved by religious impulse, 
and she prayed fervently for guidance. 

During the next few days she was beautifully 
submissive to everybody. Miss Janet thought 
that Bess was ill : even Marjoribanks observed 
the change in his daughter, and feared that she 
was about to have a fever or something equally 
bothersome — he did not like bother in his 
house, and had a horror of all infectious 
maladies. 

But it was to Coila that she was most 
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humble ; at the least hint of a want on Coila's 
part, Bess would spring up intent upon satisfy- 
ing it. There seemed to be no service too 
menial for her to render to her cousin. Coila 
was at first amazed, and then vaguely suspi- 
cious. 

" What can be the matter with you, Bess ?" 
she exclaimed one morning when Bess had been 
too officiously offering her service ; " you are 
not like yourself." 

" Oh, I feel that I could do anything for 
you, Coila, if I could only forget -" 

She had been going to say — " forget that I 
tempted Austin to kiss me in the Hermit's 
cave," but she checked herself in time, with the 
wise reflection that what Coila did not know 
would do her no harm. 

There was a curious mixture of wilfulness 
and conscientiousness in Bess. When a child 
she would steal the sugar and then pray for 
pardon. 

At present she was utterly bewildered by her- 
self ; she wanted to avoid Austin, and yet she 
was anxious to be near him ; she was desirous 
of seeing Coila happy with him ; and yet she 
felt spiteful towards her for having won his 
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love. She wished to avoid all thought of 
him, and yet his image was continually before 
her. 

On the morning of the day appointed for the 
funeral, Bess fidgetted about the house with a 
restless desire, which she at length expressed to 
her father. 

"I wish you would take me with you. I 
would like so much to see — poor Mrs. 
Murray !" 

He consented, and she put on the darkest 
clothes she possessed. She borrowed a black 
bonnet from Coila, and took out the flowers 
with which it was trimmed, in order to make it 
look the more like mourning. It had a very 
shabby appearance when the flowers were laid 
aside ; but Bess did not mind that, so long as it 
was black. 

She suggested, in a timid way, as if half- 
afraid that the suggestion would be adopted, 
that Coila should accompany them. But Coila 
said no ; and thought that it would be more 
considerate to the Murrays not to disturb them 
by unexpected visits on this sad day. 

If Austin had only hinted that he would like 
to sec her, how willingly she would have gone. 
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even if she had been obliged to walk all the 
way. But he made no sign, and she felt that 
•his was a grief which should not be intruded 
upon without his sanction. 

So she remained at home sadly arranging 
Miss Janet's work-table, and Bess went to 
Airbridge in the carriage. 

Austin received them at the gate. 

When Bess and Marjoribanks had alighted, 
he looked into the carriage as if expecting some 
one else ; and was disappointed. 

" It does me good to see you," he said, press- 
ing the hand of Bess, and looking gratefally into 
her eyes. 

" I am glad of that," — and then she became 
conscious of a guilty joy, and added, hastily — 
" Coila would have liked to come with us, but 
she was afraid that we would disturb you." 

"I am sorry she did not come," he said, 
quietly. 

He gave his arm to Bess and conducted her 
into the house. 

He was very pale, and his manner grave. 
He seemed to have grown twenty years older, 
in the few days which had elapsed since their 
last meeting. Whether it was due to this re- 
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markable change, or to the deep sorrow of grief 
which lay upon the house, Bess did not know, 
but she regarded Austin with a feeling akin to 
timid respect. She could no more have made a 
joke at the expense of this serious person than 
she could have flown in the air. He was 
transformed, mysteriously, but completely, and 
she was amazed at the sensation of awe with 
which he inspired her. 

She was almost afraid of him, and she loved 
him all the more ! 

In the parlour she found Mrs. Murray, 
Amelia, and several gentlemen who had been 
invited to attend the funeral. Here Bess re- 
covered her tongue at once — and oh ! how she 
wished that she could have spoken to Austin 
when they were crossing the little patch of 
garden in front — to have expressed her sym- 
pathy and remorse ; to have obtained from his 
own lips pardon for having tempted him to remain 
at Ravelston when his father had sent for him. 
But she had been dumb with him although she 
could chatter like a magpie with others. She 
was even sorry that she had not forced Coila to 
accompany them, because she fancied her pre- 
sence would have comforted him. 
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At that regret there was a little sting in her 
heart — because she could not comfort him. 

The procession formed, Austin, Tom, and 
Marjoribanks first, Strongitharm and Morrison, 
behind them. Killievar was there also, wear- 
ing the usual insignia of mourning, but still in 
kilts. Nothing could tempt or compel him to 
wear the " trews." 

Bess was left alone with Mrs. Murray, for 
Amelia ran away to her bedroom, as soon as 
the coffin had been carried down stairs, and 
cried herself into a state of utter exhaustion. 

The widow was charmed beyond measure by 
the kindly attentions of Bess and her warm 
sympathy in all the troubles of the family. She 
wished that Austin could have found such a girl 
for his wife; and then, by various trifling 
words and looks, she discovered beyond doubt 
that the lady was well-disposed towards her 
son, if not actually in love with him. The 
widow's grief was almost laid aside in her 
sweet imagining of the great future which lay 
before Austin if he should become the husband 
of the great heiress. Miss Marjoribanks. He 
might — if his talents were backed by her 
wealth — he might become physician to the 
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Queen, and a Member of Parliament! — she 
saw no incongruity in the two positions. 

Her thoughts were entirely taken away from 
the anguish of her loss; and she was busy 
forming brilliant schemes for the future of her 
son, when the gentlemen returned from the 
cemetery. 

Bess was pleased, too; Mrs. Murray took 
her so completely into her favour and con- 
fidence ; and by telling her what she knew of 
the embarrassed state of her husband's affairs 
explained the strange gravity of Austin's de- 
meanour. 

Just as they were leaving, Bess overheard 
Austin at the gate saying to Marjoribanks. 

"Have no fear. Sir, every penny shall be 
repaid to you " 

So, then, Austin was in debt, and to her 
father ! 



CHAPTER XIIL 



Aladdin's lamp. 



How kind Bess had been — and Coila, how- 
cold ! But there was her letter, simple, earnest, 
and full of the sweetest sympathy which pen 
and ink could convey. The letter was excel- 
lent, and would have been quite satisfactory if 
Bess had not come ; for then arose the question 
— If she could come, why not Coila ? The 
letter was a poor substitute for the presence of 
the writer. 

He was disappointed, and he felt the dis- 
appointment more keenly because he was 
morbidly sensitive to the change in his circum- 
stances. As an independent man he could 
have worked with reasonable hope of making 
a home for his betrothed in a few years; 
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but as a man suddenly burdened with 
heavy responsibilities — a large debt to clear off 
and a family to provide for — he had no right 
to think, much less to speak, of love and mar- 
riage. 

Inconsistently, he felt that it was well she 
had not come, and yet was vexed by her 
absence. Then he became impatient with him- 
self for making a mountain of a mole-hill, 
and turned resolutely to the task he had in hand. 

He wias still in the period of youth swhen 
the gaieties of the world are most attractive ; 
it was necessary to thrust them all aside, and 
he did so without hesitation, but not without 
a sigh of regret that in a few days he had 
become so many years older than he had been 
when last at Ravelston. However, he buckled 
on his harness manfully, and accepted the 
grave duties which had devolved on him with 
an honest determination to do his best. 

After the first few days of natural grief he 
set himself quietly down to his work ; and the 
first thing he had to do was to endeavour to 
realise the actual position of his affairs. There 
was a big mountain to be scaled, he knew, 
and he wished to survey it calmly, to discern 
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the path by which it might be most easily 
surmounted, keeping all the time steadfastly in 
view respect for the memory of his father and 
for his own honour. 

He would not try to blink at difficulties; 
he was resolved to look them straight in the 
face and, having seen them distinctly, to work 
with all his might to remove them. 

He found that it was not easy to see clearly 
when his eyes were dimmed by emotions which 
the thought of Coila inspired. The duty im- 
posed upon him did seem hard ; for he must 
try to think of her only as a dear friend and 
a lost love, whatever might be the cost in 
suffering to himself. 

But what might it be to her ? 

That question startled him ; there is always 
this difficulty in life — duty is never quite clear 
because of the varieties of claims upon it. 
Then one's own longings assert themselves, 
making the vision more indistinct, so that 
the best path to follow is often hidden under 
such an undergrowth of doubt and cross- 
purposes as defies the scythe of logic to clear 
away. 

There are men of cold hearts and cunning 
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heads who dispose of the difficulty easily 
enough by asking the question — "What is 
best for myself?" — and acting accordingly. 

Austin could not do that. He asked — 
" What is best for the others ?" The answer 
was plain at first — he must give up his life to 
the redemption of his father's debt, and to the 
support of his family. Afterwards, the matter 
became confused by the consciousness that he 
owed something to Coila. By strict adherence 
to his first duty he must sacrifice her ; and that 
consideration rendered the position awkward to 
resolve, and most painful. 

His mother entered the study, where he 
was sitting with papers and account books on 
the table before him. She moved very softly, 
and seated herself opposite to him, the light 
falling full on his face, her own in shadow. 
Her thick white hair and pale countenance, 
contrasted with her deep mourning dress, im- 
parted to her sadness the charm of beauty. 
She was calm as usual ; and her hands were 
occupied with a piece of crochet-work. She 
was a woman who was always doing some- 
thing. 

" Are you not tired, Austin ?" 
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" A little ; but I would like to finish this 
list to-night." 

" Have you no idea of the amount yet?" 

He hesitated a minute; then seeing how 
self-possessed she was, he answered : 

" It is over five thousand altogether — but that 
is a small sum compared to the thousands 
which many men owe and seem to prosper, 
notwithstanding. 

There was a long pause ; she did not start 
or seem alarmed as he had expected. The 
crochet-work went on steadily ; it seemed to 
afford her the same relief which hysterics pro- 
vide for other women. By-and-by. 

*'It is a large sum — a very large sum, 
although you try to make little of it for my 
sake. Can it ever be paid ?" 

" It must be paid/' 

« How ?" 

" I shall work for it." 

She went over to him and kissed him. He 
looked up surprised ; for his mother was not 
prodigal of these signs of affection. He saw 
that her eyes were wet, whilst there was a 
quiet smile on her face. She placed her arm 
round his neck — the crochet-work dangled like 
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the end of a necktie on his breast. With 
the disengaged hand she smoothed his hair, 
occasionally twisting it into curls with nimble 
fingers. 

" I do not know how such a debt can have 
been incurred, Austin ; the thought of it con- 
fuses me. I, too, say it must be paid; and 
yet it is too heavy a burden for you. Who 
are the creditors ?" 

" Marjoribanks is the principal one. There 
are over three thousand due to him." 

" Marjoribanks !" — her face brightened, for 
she remembered Bess ; and in the light of 
that remembrance all difficulty disappeared. 

She seated herself on the chair beside him, 
and the crochet-needle dipped and twirled the 
cotton into form with much vigour. 

"Do you like Miss Marjoribanks?" 

" Very much," he answered, warmly, although 
a little puzzled by the question. 

" I also like her very much. She seems to 
be very good-hearted, simple, and unaffected, 
although she is heiress to such a fortune as 
her father must leave her. There is not the 
least pretension in her manner, and it was ex- 
tremely kind of her to come to us on the 
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day of the funeral. I shall never forget that, 
and never cease to be grateful to her." 

" It was good of her to come. She is a droll 
creature ; she says everything that occurs to 
her whether it be pleasant or disagreeable; 
and she acts upon the first fancy she takes 
without the slightest regard for consequences 
to herself or others. She vexes me often, and 
makes fun of me sometimes when I cannot 
see the joke. But in spite of all that, the 
sight of her is always a delight to me, and 
the sound of her voice is very clear and plea- 
sant." 

The mother looked at him, and, seeing that 
his face was glowing with admiration, felt satis- 
fied that her fondest hopes were to be realised 
— he must be in love with Bess, as much as 
Bess was with him. 

" Do you remember the story of Aladdin ?" 
she asked. 

He smiled at the curious question. 

"Yes, but it is a long time since I read 
it." 

" You remember, I daresay, that he was 
very poor, and that his mother could do little 
for him." 
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*^ And he was something of a scamp, or he 
might have done much for her." 

" So he did, he found a wonderful lamp 
which gave them everything they could desire 
• — riches, a palace, and to him the hand of a 
princess." 

" But he lost them all again, through the 
ignorance of the princess." 

" No matter, he recovered them, lived happy, 
and became a sultan." 

" Well, but what has that to do with our 
afFahrs ?" 

" Much. I think you have discovered 
Aladdin's lamp, and may marry a princess." 

"You puzzle me," he said, smiling at this 
strange humour of his mother, which was so 
unlike her usual quiet, practical ways. 

"I am surprised that you do not under- 
stand. I believe it is in your power to relieve 
us all of our troublesome debts at once, and 
to place yourself in the highest position your 
ambition may tempt you to seek. You like 
Miss Marjoribanks — she is in love with you, 
and ready to give you her hand if you will only 
ask for it." 

She had spoken with unusual vehemence in 
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her anxiety to impress her son with the im- 
portance of her discovery; and the silence 
which followed made both feel as if the room 
had suddenly become cold. 

The smile left his face ; he was very serious 
now. He rested his elbow on the table and 
covered his eyes with his hand. What dazzling, 
tempting visions were presented to his mind by 
his mother's words ! He felt that with a wife 
like Bess he would be urged forward to such a 
position as he could never hope to attain other- 
wise. Then Bess was so warm-hearted; she 
had- been so kind to him always : and she was 
so shrewd and clever. But it was Coila, the 
shy, timid maiden, who seemed to shrink from 
the gaze of the world and found the greatest 
happiness in solitude — it was Coila whom he 
loved, and never loved more than now when 
he was sensible that his loyalty to her was as- 
sailed by his own selfish desire to secure ease by 
being false to her. 

He raised his head, with a dazed expression, 
like that of one awakening from a fantastic 
dream, the reality of which is still for an 
instant doubtful even when the eyes are wide 
open. 

VOL. I. \i 
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" You are mistaken, mother," he said, quietly ; 
" Miss Marjoribanks, I daresay, likes me as an 
old friend, but not in the way you imagine. 
And if she did, I could not ask her to be my 
wife, because I care a great deal more for her 
cousin, Coila Gardyne, and have already asked 
her." 

" She has nothing." 

" I did not think of that." 

" I tell you that you have only to speak and 
Miss Marjoribanks will accept you." 

" But I cannot speak ; and even if it might 
be as you say, Marjoribanks would never sanc- 
tion such an union for his daughter." 

" She is strong enough to overcome his objec- 
tions." 

" Possibly ; but it cannot be. No, no, mother ; 
I must honestly work my way out of our diffi- 
culties. I would never be fit for anything if I 
were to marry merely to escape the work." 

The nimble fingers wrought steadily at the 
crochet and presently Mrs. Murray began to 
speak, as if to herself, summing up the items of 
the account which her dead husband had left 
them to settle. 

" Tom — he has to be provided for whilst he 
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is at college, and he has two years yet to attend 
before he can get his degree. Or, he might 
leave at once, and enter an office; but even 
then he would require assistance at first. 
Amelia — she must have a little more educa- 
tion ; for I don't like to send her out as a 
housemaid. She is not strong enough for that, 
if I did like ; and so there is nothing for her 
but to try what she can do as a governess — it 
is not such a bad position if one happens to fall 
into a kindly family. Then, there is this debt 

it is no use talking, Austin, it cannot be 

done." 

« ril try." 

" Ah, you are in the spring of life and the 
pulse beats strongly. You have no fear, no 
doubt — the new spring buds know little of the 
frosts which kill. What do you think was the 
amount of your father's income ?" 

" About five hundred." 

" Barely that some years, and he only gained 
it after a long period of hard work. You can- 
not hope to obtain all his practice at once ; 
there will be a falling off you may depend. All 
we obtained was required for our expenses. 
With less of an income, the same expenses and 

N 2 
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this debt to pay besides, how can you expect to 
make ends meet ?" 

The question was unpleasantly practical, and 
he pondered a moment before answering it. 

" Tom must have the chance of getting his 
degree; my father wished it. Amelia must 
have a thorough education; and we must 
just try our best and hope for satisfactory 
results." 

" Hope is a poor substitute for bread and 
butter. I am sorry, Austin, that you cannot 
profit by my experience. You will suffer much 
in the task you have undertaken ; and we will 
suffer in witnessing your struggle. We will 
be grateful : but I shall always regret that with 
Aladdin's lamp within your reach you will not 
lift your hand to seize it, and so place us all at 
once in comfort." 

It was a matter for serious consideration ; it 
was not only himself he doomed to privation, 
but his family also; and if his mother had 
correctly understood Bess there was no need for 
this sacrifice. 

Coila ! — he rose instantly from his chair and 
placeci a hand on his mother's shoulder. Then, 
kindly, but resolutely, he said : 
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" You must not speak of this again, mother, 
for you weaken me when indeed I have need 
of all my strength. I am sure you are niistaken 
about Miss Marjoribanks ; but whether or not 
can make no difference to me. I am going to 
Ravelston to-morrow to tell her father exactly 
how we stand, and to ask time for payment. 
He will grant it, for he is a good-natured man 
in spite of his roughness and patronising ways. 
But do you not think it a little absurd to sug- 
gest that I, whilst standing, hat in hand, 
begging this man for time to meet his claims, 
might in the same breath ask him for the hand 
of his daughter and heiress ?" 

He uttered a short forced laugh, as if the 
absurdity of the position were painfully clear 
to himself at anyrate, but he did not disturb 
Mrs. Murray's calm, calculating manner. 

" I did not suggest that you should ask A/w, 
but the lady herself She would arrange the 
rest much better than you could do." 

He laughed honestly this time. 

"I hav^no doubt of it. But, mother — " 
he took her hand, looking into her eyes with 
an expression of affection and appeal. " Do 
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not speak of it any more ; you cannot guess 
how much you pain me." 

She was silent, disappointed, and sad, but 
not disheartened. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



CONFESSION. 



It was the afternoon that Austin had chosen 
for his visit to Ravelston. He had written to 
Marjoribanks asking for a quarter of an hour 
of his valuable time, and his request had been 
granted in a note from Mr. Hill. 

He was approaching the house now, not as 
a guest, but a humble suitor for time to pay a 
debt. The position was humiliating, and he 
felt as if every servant about the place would 
understand it and grin at him. How the 
Major would stare as if he had never seen 
such a strange animal before ; how Killievar 
would glower ; and how Strongitharm and 
Morrison would smirk behind their hands ! 
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He wished the interview were over, that he 
might escape from the place. 

As he entered at the gate, Macbeth saluted 
him with even more than usual respect, hoped 
that he was very well, and that his folk 
were not too much upset by what had 
happened. 

" We maun a' gang the same gate whether 
we like or no," was the sententious conclusion 
of his condolence. 

There was a homely interest and sympathy 
in the gatekeeper's manner which caused some- 
thing to rise in Austin's throat, so that he could 
only answer huskily with a brief " Thank you, 
Macbeth, all well." But he felt stronger, and 
able to walk more erect than before he had 
heard those kindly words. 

He wished to think about the manner in 
which he should explain his position to Mar- 
joribanks ; but in spite of himself his thoughts 
would wander to Coila and to the question how 
he should explain to her the change which his 
father's death had made. He was determined 
that he should tell her everything and release 
her from the pledge she had given him, what- 
ever might be the pain to her and to himself. 
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Then the vision of Bess flitted across his mind 
and disturbed him greatly. 

He was haunted by a vague self-question — 
a ghost which would take neither form nor 
character in his mind. Was it only a loyal love 
for Coila, an honest dread of bringing her from 
a luxurious home to one of comparative poverty, 
which constituted the motive power of his 
resolve to release her ? Would he have been 
so ready to have set her free if that scene had 
not taken place in the Hermit's Cave, and if 
the observations he had made there had tiot been 
confirmed by his mother ? 

" Oh, for shame," was his mental cry at his 
own suspicions of himself; and thereupon he 
came to another resolution — that he would tell 
Coila's uncle of his proposal to her, and let 
him decide what was best to be done for her 
sake. 

There was weakness in this ; but it was the 
weakness resulting from an earnest desire to do 
right, and a little perhaps from pride. 

He was ushered into a parlour and informed 
that Mr. Marjoribanks was engaged, but would 
see him presently. 

He fretted at that, for in his present mood 
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he was disposed to regard every petty incon- 
venience as a slight. He could not sit; he 
walked about the room nervously impatient. 
What was this man who treated him like a 
servant seeking a situation ? He was rich ; 
that was the answer, and, whatever he might 
be otherwise, his riches gave him the power to 
command and to snub the poor. That was a 
contemptible use to make of riches ; but it was 
remarkable that those who began in poverty 
were often the most tyrannous when they 
attained the power of wealth. 

He felt ashamed of these reflections when he 
was at length conducted to the library, and 
Marjoribanks, apologising for keeping him 
waiting, explained that he had been obliged to 
attend to the case of a widow whose husband 
had been killed in one of his pits, and who had 
been left with five young children to support. 

^Tve made her all right with two pound 
notes just now, and Til see that she and the 
bairns are properly cared for in the future," he 
said in conelusion. "You see, my policy is 
always to help the deserving and to let the lazy 
beggars starve. But it's queer that everybody 
who is in need should come to me." 
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He spoke with regretful self-complacency. 

Austin felt inclined to beg his pardon for the 
wicked thoughts regarding him, which he had 
entertained in the next room. 

" And now about your own business," con- 
tinued Marjoribanks, folding his hands across 
his stomach and leaning back in his chair ; 
" what was it you wanted to see me for so par- 
ticularly ?" 

" To tell you that my father lost everything 
in the Jenny Mine " 

"I know that," interrupted the millionaire, 
suddenly unclasping his hands and thrusting 
them into his pockets, as if to suggest their 
depth. " I lost too, but it does not matter to 
me. I can afford to lose ; and no man should 
speculate who cannot afford to lose." 

In uttering this sententious theory, he 
forgot the fact that if he had not speculated 
before he had been able to lose he would have 
been in a very different position at this 
moment. But successful men of his calibre 
find it most difficult to recognise the possibilities 
of success in others ; and failure is in their eyes 
unpardonable. 
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" My father lost," Austin proceeded ; " but 
I intend to pay everything." 

" So you said." 

" I shall require several years to do it, and I 
come here to ask you for time." 

"Take as much time — uh-hum— as you 
like, man," was the generous response ; " the 
money is of no consequence to me, and you can 
keep it for ten, or twenty years, or longer if 
you find it necessary." 

Austin's breast swelled with gratitude, and he 
felt more and more ashamed of himself for the 
bitter way in which he had recently thought of 
this noble man. 

" I cannot thank you properly. Sir," he 
said, earnestly ; " but I shall try to show you 
how grateful I am by my work and effort to 
save you from loss." 

Marjoribanks was delighted ; he twirled his 
fingers in his pockets — chinking coppers on one 
side and silver on the other — and felt that he 
was playing the magnanimous patron to ad- 
vantage. A few thousands more or less were 
of no account to him, and he was content to 
let them stand out at interest, if at the same time 
they brought him reputation as a benefactor* 
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" I like to hear you speak that way," he 
said, approvingly ; " it's honest and right ; and 
f you need a hundred or two to keep you going, 
I have no objection to add that to the rest of 
the debt." 

" I can only say thank you, but I hope we 
shall manage to get along without increasing 
our debts," said Austin, overwhelmed with 
gratitude, and now painfully convinced that he 
had done wrong in speaking to Coila without 
the sanction of this generous-hearted man. 

Marjoribanks was glowing with self-satis- 
faction. Although he pretended indifference to 
all expressions of gratitude, he eagerly coveted 
them, and Austin's words and manner con- 
veyed to him the sweetest homage. Still, he 
had some really good impulses which even this 
inordinate craving for approbation could not 
altogether spoil. 

He rose ; Austin took the hint and pre- 
pared to go, but he did not go yet. He wished 
to speak about Coila, but hesitated. 

" I suppose it is too soon after the funeral to 
ask you to dine with us ?" said Marjoribanks, 
holding out his hand to say good-bye. 

That decided him ; he must either come to 
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the house as her accepted lover, or he must 
stay away. Gratitude to her uncle, the change 
m his position, respect as well as love for her, 
all urged him to speak. 

" Yes, it is too soon, thank you ; and I 

must tell you something, Mr. Marjoribanks 
which may cause you to think my visits here 
objectionable. 

" Eh ! — what's wrong ? You have not been — 
uh-hum — doing anything irregular ?" 

The blood rushed to Austin's face, but he 
encountered the quick suspicious gaze of Mar- 
joribanks fearlessly. 

"You shall, judge. Sir. I wish to marry 
your niece, and have told her so. That is my 
confession, and I feel that it is due to you, who 
have shown so much consideration for my 
family and myself." 

Austin expected to see him frowning and in- 
dignant. He was mistaken ; the master of 
Ravelston again thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets, this time as if seeking for something, 
and stared hard at his visitor. The expression 
on his face was that of one whose mind is con- 
centrated upon the summing up of a row of 
figures in a ledger. He was privately wonder- 
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ing why the youth did not fix his fancy on 
Bess herself when he was about it. 

" That's unlucky — for you, and perhaps for 
her ;" he said, at length, in his usual brusque 
manner, and with the usual guttural sound in 
clearing his throat ; but without the least sign 
of irritation. " When did you tell her ?" 

" Before I had the least suspicion of the pre- 
sent state of my affairs— when I thought 
there would be only her to work for, and I was 
full of hope." 

" How long ago was it." 

"On my first visit to Ravelston after my 
return home." 

" And, of course, she was agreeable or you 
would not have spoken about it ?" 

"Yes." 

"She might — uh-hum — have done better," 
was the frank, but unpleasant comment. 

" I hope. Sir, you will attach all the blame to 
me. I did not think " 

" Just so ; it is always the same in these 
love attacks, you don't think." 

" I intended to say that poor as my position 
was when I spoke, I did not think it was to be 
so very bad as it is now. Therefore, I leave 
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you to decide whether or not I may come to 
your house." 

Marjoribanks ran up another sum on the 
page of the ledger which Austin's face repre- 
sented. Then. 

" Look here, Murray, I began life without a 
penny, as you know, and I have worked my 
way up to what I am now. You might do the 
same ; but you began with education ; I began 
with work — work of the hands as well as the 
brains, and wasn't afraid to turn to anything 
that served the moment best. I am afraid you 
could not do that." 

" There are possibilities of a decent income 
in my profession, and there are some things in 
the world more valuable than money." 

" Don't talk that humbug, or I shall think 
well, I shall think less of you than I am 
inclined to do at present. There is nothing in 
the world to equal money for the power of 
good or evil I tell you this that you may 
understand what I am going to say. I have no 
fault to find with you, I like you, and like 
you all the more because you have come for- 
ward like a man and -told me about this affair 
with Coila. She is a first-rate girl, and would 
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make a capital wife to any man, poor or rich^ 
But I don't want her to be the wife of a poor 
man; I want her to be as comfortable when 
she leaves Ravelston as she has been in it. 
And so, for her sake, I think it will be wise for 
you to keep away from the place until she has 
got over her romance, or until you have made 
a fortune. Now, what do you say yourself? — 
— isn't that common sense ?" 

It might be common sense, Austin thought, 
but it was none the less torture to him. 
However, he bowed his head in submission. 

" I shall do whatever may be best for her 
happiness," he answered, with quivering lips ; 
but I shall still hope, and work with the 
vigour which the hope will inspire that I may 
some day be able to ask you for her." 

" All right, hope as much as you like and do 
as much as you can, provided you don't tie her 
down by any foolish promise ? Come now, I 
think you are honest, and I'll prove my faith in 
you — I leave the whole matter in your own 
hands. I trust to you to do what is best for her." 

That was a cunning stroke of policy. He 
felt sure that Austin would act more strictly 
under these conditions than under any commands 
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he could impose. He was always ready to 
show faith when nothing else could serve him 
better. 

" I shall endeavour to prove myself worthy 
of your confidence. Meanwhile, I ask your 
leave to see her once more in private." 

" Very good ; you shall see her, and you can 
tell her everything I have said." 

He rang the bell, and Baxter answered the 
summons. 

" Tell Miss Gardyne that Dr. Murray wishes 
to see her in the boudoir," said Marjoribanks ; 
and when Baxter had retired, he turned to 
Austin — *^ You see I am arranging everything 
for you. I shall see you in a day or two, and 
then you can tell me how your meeting went 
off. Now good-bye. You know your way to 
the room. I trust you to do* what is right 
under the circumstances." 

He shook hands quite warmly ; and Austin 
quitted the library in a very confused state of 
mind as to what might be right and what might 
be wrong " under the circumstances." 

He was puzzled by the way in which Mar- 
joribanks treated the question. There had been 
no indignation, no attempt at coercion ; and 
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yet he had been as distinctly forbidden the 
house and forbidden to speak to her as a lover 
as if he had been thrust out at the door by the 
servants. 

Marjoribanks had simply used the talent 
which had won success for him in business — 
keen perception of the weakness of others, 
and of the right way and time to strike an 
effective blow. By showing confidence in him 
when he was expected to display the greatest 
distrust he had made Austin the most devoted 
of adherents to his wishes. 

Austin had only to wait a few minutes for 
Coila ; but the time seemed long to him. She 
entered the room, face flushed with joy that 
he had come to see her, and step buoyant. 
She advanced to him with both hands extended 
in kindly greeting. 

'* I am so glad to see you, Austin." 

He grasped the hands — soft, warm little 
hands, which trembled in his with pleasure. 
He stood dumbly gazing at her, thinking how 
beautiful she was, and what a bright home she 
would have made for him. Poverty ! — it 
could not come where she was. Misfortune ! 
— her smiles would transform it into happiness. 

o ^ 
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Failure! — it would be impossible so long as she 
was the inspiration of the worker. 

And he was to say good-bye to her now ; to 
tell her that she must not even think of him, 
except as of some friend gone away in search 
of fortune with small chance of ever return- 
ing. 

He could not do it, and yet he dared not be 
false to the trust which Marjoribanks had placed 
in him. 

She wondered at his silence and attributed it 
to his grief. She drew him over to the win- 
dow and made him sit on a chair, where, in 
the fading light, she could see him most dis- 
tinctly. 

" I have been longing so to see you, Austin, 
and to tell you how much I have shared in 
your sorrow and wished that I could have re- 
lieved you of a little of it. Bess told me that 
you were not pleased with me for staying away 
on the day — the day — " (she stammered, think- 
ing the remembrance would be painful to him ; 
but she was obliged to use the word) — " on the 
day of the funeral ; but I fancied that you did 
not want me to come when you did not send 
for me." 
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" I did not like to ask you, but I was dis- 
appointed. Your presence makes everything 
look so much brighter and truer to me. . . I 
must not talk that way. I have come to tell 
you something very unpleasant." 

" What !" opening her eyes wide with won- 
der, and clasping his hand tightly. 

" I have told Mr. Marjoribanks," he said, 
huskily and faltering, " that I wanted you to 
be my wife ; and he has made me promise that 
I will not speak to you again on that subject 
until I have made a fortune !" 

Coila was silent for a few minutes, and her 
heart fluttered with fright like a newly caged 
bird. 

" My uncle means kindly," she said, with a 
sort of sad shyness ; " but you do not mean to 
forget me because he says it is necessary ?" 

" Forget you ! I never can do that, Coila. 
I have told him that I mean to work with 
the hope of one day being able to claim 
you." 

Her face brightened with joy, and she was 
satisfied. 

" Why, then, what is there unpleasant ? We 
are much the same as before, only so much 
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better since uncle knows all about it. I am 
glad you have told him, for it vexed me to 
think of our keeping a secret from him." 

" But I am not to come to Ravelston until 
you have forgotten me." 

" Then you will never come again. But I 
can go to Airbridge." 

He felt inclined to clasp her in his arms and 
to set Marjoribanks and fortune at defiance. 
But he checked himself, remembering the con- 
ditions on which he had been permitted to see 
her once more. 

"No, Coila, I am pledged to him that we 
are not to meet, and that you shall be free as 
if we had never spoken of love. I must keep 
my promise." 

" You can keep your promise, and we can 
wait and hope." 

He forgot all discretion and embraced her 
fondly. 

" Yes, my darling, we can wait and hope." 



CHAPTER XV. 
"parting is such sweet sorrow." 

Very beautiful was the faith of the lovers in 
that moment of exaltation, when he held her in 
his arms, and she, with head thrown back, 
lifted to him a flushed face and bright eyes 
beaming with devotion. 

The gloaming deepened slowly and the shadows 
in the room broadened into darkness, but before 
them was a soft light which revealed the green 
lawn, and the outlines of shrubs and trees with 
singular distinctness. It was the dim sweet 
light of hope shining upon them — made all the 
more precious by the shadow in which they 
stood — and it filled them with confidence in the 
future. 
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But Austin was to be true to his promise to 
Marjoribanks. When she understood the ex- 
act conditions on which he had been permitted 
to see her again, she was the first to say they 
must submit; her uncle had been very good 
and generous to her, and she would sufFer any 
pain rather than cause him annoyance. So they 
were to part for the present — really part ; they 
were neither to meet nor to correspond ; they 
were to be obedient in all things. She was to 
be at liberty to forget him — how she smiled at 
that impossibility ; and he was to be free to 
think of somebody else — how wanly she smiled 
at that possibility. 

He said good-bye many times, and yet linger- 
ed ; his pulse throbbed madly ; he felt ready to 
brave anything, to risk anything for her sake ; 
ready to ask her to join hands and to walk out 
of the house with him into the unknown destiny 
which such a step might involve. Marjoribanks 
who had appeared to him half-an-hour ago, as 
the embodiment of generosity, now seemed to 
be a cruel man, guided only by cunning selfish- 
ness, and he groaned bitterly : 

" Oh, if that money were only paid !" 

Then he would not have hesitated ; he would 
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have said " Come," and she would have fol- 
lowed him, Ruth-like, wherever he might 
lead. 

It was no weakness but rather strength 
which made him yield to the more practical 
view of the position suggested by Marjori- 
banks. To take her away now was to subject 
her to a bitter struggle against poverty ; her 
presence would have strengthened him, no 
doubt ; but she would have to suffer, and the 
sight of her suffering would be more than he 
could bear. He thought of that and he sacri- 
ficed his own desires to spare her. They could 
wait and hope, as she had said; he would 

work besides. 
< 

He said good-bye again, and, at length, he 
went away, with a very doubtful feeling as to 
whether he had done right or wrong in obeying 
Marjoribanks. Coila would endure the most 
pain, for he, in the whirl of work and anxiety 
to remove the barrier between them, would 
find a certain degree of relief. Poor Coila ! — 
there were so many things he had wished to 
say to her and had forgotten, that he was half- 
disposed to turn back. 
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Going down the avenue he met a lady and 
gentleman on horseback. 

The lady abruptly drew rein and bending 
forward said: 

" Doctor Murray." 

It was Bess, and her companion was the 
Major. She was in the habit of riding, or, 
on rare occasions, driving for an hour be- 
fore dinner, and no weather was bad enough 
to prevent her going out if she did not happen 
to be otherwise particularly engaged. Kilgour 
had on several occasions asked permission to 
be her escort ; and, as homage of any kind 
was always pleasant to Bess, she consented — 
but she always had Leishman with her. 

The Major was suspected by Killievar and 
others of deserting the moors to enjoy the 
privilege of these rides ; and Bess maliciously 
led him along the roughest roads and through 
the most dangerous parts of the country in the 
the hope of tiring him or of exhausting his 
patience. 

She was disappointed ; the Major was always 
cool ; always indifferent to the stifFest ground, 
and ready for any leap whether the horse was 
capable of it or not. At first she was cha- 
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grined by his cool superiority ; he had a knack 
of falling on his feet, no matter where she led 
him or what traps she laid for him ; bog, hill, 
hedge, gate, ditch were all alike to him, and 
she bit her lip with impatience. 

She was accounted the most daring rider in 
the county, and when out with the hounds 
she would take runs across country which made 
men of undoubted courage and experience 
hesitate to follow her — for follow it always was 
wherever she happened to be. 

But the Major was never daunted, never 
hesitated ; whithersoever she would go, he was 
with her neck and neck. 

After one severe trial of his skill, she 
said: 

" You are a good horseman. Major." 

^^I have had a little experience," he an- 
swered, with a laugh : " You should have 
seen the work we had to do in the States, or 
even in Spain, with bullets playing about us 
like hail, and then you would know what 
riding was." 

The Major had no intention of being offen- 
sive or boastful. Bess thought he was both — 
as if she did not know what riding was, in- 
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deed! Certainly he did not know how to 
assist a lady to mount, for he grasped her 
foot as if he would crush it, and lifted her as 
if she wanted to jump over the horse instead 
of into the saddle. She told him of his awk- 
wardness, and threatened to have the groom's 
aid next time. 

" I beg your pardon, a thousand times," he 
said, gravely and humbly ; " but please give 
me another trial." 

She would not promise ; but on the next 
occasion of their going out, she again accepted 
his assistance. Her pretty foot merely touched 
his hand, and she sprang into the seat as lightly 
as a butterfly falls on a flower. She was 
gathering up the reins and he stood still. 

" Why don't you mount ?" she said ; " or 
are you to remain in the house ?" 

"Shall you require the groom's aid, do you 
think ?" he answered, smiling. 

"Oh, you are improving, and I dare say 
in time you will acquire the art passably 
well." 

" My anxiety to please you. Miss Marjori- 
banks, will be the best warrant for my endea- 
vour to become perfect in the art." 
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She led him a wilder race that day than ever 
before; and it was on their way home that 
they encountered Austin. She had observed 
him at a little distance, but under the trees the 
light was now too dim for her to be certain 
of his identity until he answered her salute. 

"Yes, and I am fortunate in seeing you," 
he said, hastily, avoiding any form of address. 

" You mean in seeing as little of me as you 
can just now." 

" The darkness is my loss," he replied. 

The Major had moved his horse round to 
where Austin stood, and shook hands with 
him warmly. 

" I am sorry to miss you at Ravelston," he 
said, cordially ; " and still more sorry for the 
cause of your absence. But you will be 
amongst us soon again, I hope." 

" I am afraid not. There are many things 
to be attended to, and I shall not be able to — 
to visit Ravelston for some time." 

Bess was struck by the tone in which this 
was uttered, it was so full of subdued pain; 
and her quick wit at once guessed that there 
was some connection between his despondent 
mood and the debt to her father. 
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*^ He intends to become a miser of his time/* 
she said quickly, "and to kill himself with 
hard work. Go on, Major, I'll follow you. 
I want to sj)eak to — our friend." 

The Major bowed, again shook hands with 
Austin, and rode slowly towards the house. 

Bess turned her horse round. 

" I will go down to the gate with you/' she 
said ; and then seeing the groom who had 
halted at a few yards distance, she directed him 
to proceed home, as she was not going out of 
the avenue, and did not require his attend- 
ance. 

The man touched his hat and followed the 
Major. 

The horse which Bess rode was young and 
thoroughbred; it was not usually content to 
move at a quiet walking pace ; but the severe 
gallop which she had given it this after- 
noon, rendered it patient enough at present, 
although it would occasionally curvet a little 
to one side, or shy at a gleam of light passing 
through an opening of the trees. 

Her action surprised Austin ; but not so much 
as it would have done had not his mother 
suggested that Bess regarded him with no 
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ordinary feelings of esteem. He was gratified 
too ; human nature is very ductile, and yields 
at once to the touch of kindness. We cannot 
help liking those who like us. He made a 
feeble effort to dissuade her from going to the 
gate with him ; but she answered sharply — 

" I go to please myself, not you." 

He was silenced ; and when she had dis- 
missed Leishman, she spoke again — 

" There is something wrong, Austin. What 
is it? Tell me." 

He kept pace with the horse, and did not 
answer immediately ; real sympathy was always 
precious to him, and hers was apparent in 
voice and action. 

"What is it?" she repeated, impatiently. 

He looked up to her with a sad smile, and 
she could see it as she bent towards him. 

"I am not to visit Ravelston again until I 
have made a fortune." 

" What rubbish ! — who says so ?" 

"Your father." 

"Why?" 

He hesitated ; the horse curvetted, but his 
mistress soothed him and brought him back to 
Austin's side. He rested his hand on the 
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arched neck of the animal and they walked 
on. 

" I can tell you, Bess ; it is painful to speak 
of the matter to others, but not to you. My 
father owed yours a large sum of money, and 
I have undertaken to repay it." 

" He will not press you ; he can do without 
it, and you need not bother to pay him." 

" He was most generous and said all that — 
but there is another matter . . . You know — 
about Coila ?" 

" Ah !" — the horse made another curvet, and 
his hand dropped from the neck. She came 
back to him as before, and he continued — 

"Mr. Marjoribanks thinks that for her 
sake I ought to keep away until my circum- 
stances are altered ; and I agree with him." 

The voices were silent, the trees whispered 
noisily, and the wind shook brown leaves 
down upon the man and woman. 

" And are you to hold her in bondage until 
you have made this fortune ?'' 

There was a note of contempt in her voice, 
but he did not observe it. 

" No," he answered steadily, " she is to be 
free — is free to forget me." 
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" And, of course, she extends the same wise 
privilege to you?" 

" Yes, and we have said good-bye." 

" Then you arc both free ?" 

"Quite — as if nothing had passed between 
us. . . . We are at the gate." 

"But you shall not pass yet. Turn back 
a little way with me ; if you really mean that 
this is your last visit until that unpleasant 
period arrives when you will be bald and rich, 
you cannot grudge me a few minutes more of 
your time." 

" I hope to have gained enough to enable 
me to come back long before I am bald," he 
said with a slight laugh, turning as she de- 
sired. 

She did not speak for a little while ; the 
information she had just received inspired many 
contradictory emotions — pleasure, regret, hope 
for herself, and fear for herself. He was free 
— that was the first and dominant thought in 
her mind : then she would not be false to 
Coila if he should turn to her ; she might 
think of him now without shame, without 
self-reproach. She was too much excited to 
imagine the possibility of an understanding 
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between the two — as sacred as any promise — 
that they would be faithful to each other. 

What she saw clearly was that he was in 
difficulty — in difficulty which would weigh 
upon his young life and make him old before his 
time. Surely Coila, if she loved him as she 
professed to do, must be glad of any means, 
must be ready to make any sacrifice, which 
could rescue him from that miserable fate — ^the 
necessity to work, work, work, without any 
higher aim than to gain money. 

And she could save him ! One tender word 
from him and all his difficulties would disap- 
pear. He was blind to the fortune which 
lay within his reach at that moment, and he 
would not accept it ! 

She felt angry with herself that she should 
care so much for one who was so stupid as not 
to see the tide which was flowing past him. 
But she spoke earnestly — 

" How do you hope to make this fortune ?" 

"I see nothing for it but hard work and 
time." 

" Hard work and time," she repeated slowly, 
stroking the mane of the horse and apparently 
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trying to grasp the meaning of the words ; 
" they are two severe masters." 

" Ay, that is the worst of it ; hard work 
and time as servants will enable a man to ac- 
complish anything ; but as masters, they keep 
him down too often until he drops into the 
grave, having suffered much and done no- 
thing." 

" Then why be the slave of such tyrants ? 
Why not command them, rather than obey 
them r 

"You are always joking," he answered 
sadly ; "I obey because there is no other 
course open to me." 

" I think you are wroug." 
Maybe, but I cannot see how." 
You could if you would," and at thjit the 
blood tingled in her cheeks as much with vexa- 
tion at herself as at him. She darted away 
from the subject and took up another more 
akin to it than she fancied. 

" I suppose the edict which has gone forth 
does not exclude me from calling upon your 
mother?" 

" I hope not. She is very fond of you, and 
a visit from you will do her good." 

p 2 
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" It is pleasing to know that ; so I shall 
call, and perhaps, at odd times, I may happen 
to see you ?" 

"Of course. . . . But, Bess, do you not 
think your father will object to your visits?" 

"He never objects to anything I wish. Do 
you ? — are you afraid of me ?" 

" How could I be afraid of you who always 
bring sunshine with you !" 

" Very well, then, we shall see each other 
sometimes, and you shall not be allowed to 
forget me, at any rate." 

" Thank you ; it gives me relief to feel that 
I shall not be altogether cut off from my 
oldest and dearest friends. But we are at the 
gate again." 

" We can turn." 

They retraced the path, he close beside 
her, and feeling more and more grateful 
for her sympathy and eager desire to comfort 
him. She did comfort him very much, and 
her strong will seemed to instil new courage 
into his heart. 

In the deep gloaming his hand touched hers ; 
he pressed it tenderly in his own. 

"You have made me feel ever so much 
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stronger, Bess, since we have been chatting 
together. I do not know how ; but I thank 
you fervently. You are so brave and true 
that you would enable one to bear the worst 
that fate might have in store. But I must not 
be selfish and detain you longer. Good-bye." 

" Good-bye, and, Austin, think of this — for 
you there are other ways to fortune than by 
a weary service to hard work and time." 

She galloped away, and he stood striving 
to solve the problem she had propounded. 



CHAPTER XVL 



THE major's tactics. 



Up the avenue at full gallop rode Bess. 

Had she said too much ? She wished him 
to understand her feelings, certainly : but she 
also wished him to desire to understand them. 
He was free now; as she comprehended the 
arrangement between Coila and him, each had 
agreed to allow the other to marry any one else 
if so disposed. No blame, no shame would be 
or could be attached to either if new ties were 
formed and the old bonds cast aside. 

Bess was glad of that, and the swift motion 
of the horse did not at all keep pace with her 
pulses, quickened by hope. Nothing less than 
wings could have afforded her content in that 
moment of exultation ; and even wings might 
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have failed to satisfy her, for the oasis in the 
sky she wanted to reach was still far away. 

He had often talked about the affections in- 
spired by old associations, by the sweet memo- 
ries of childhood, and so on. She wanted 
something more — much more than that. 
Would she ever be satisfied with anything less 
than the entire love for which she craved ? 
She was like a child whose nursery is full of 
toys, and who yet hungers for one toy belong- 
ing to a playmate, as more precious than all the 
rest. 

The question perplexed her, and was a 
bitter drop in the cup of pleasure which she 
drank on learning that Coila's engagement had 
been broken off. 

The Major was waiting at the door, and 
assisted her to the ground. He was looking 
at her with much curiosity. She stared him 
straight in the face, and there was an attempt 
to display the usual expressions of pretty sauci- 
ness; but there was behind her eyes some- 
thing of shyness or timidity — quite unusual 
with her. So with a hasty " thank you," she 
tripped into the house — the skirt of her robe 
caught up in neat folds by one hand, the 
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other grasping her dainty gold-headed riding 
whip tightly, as if she would like to thrash 
something or somebody. 

The fireflash had been caused by the Major's 
evident comprehension of the motives which 
had caused her to linger with Austin Murray in 
the avenue. Why could he not leave her 
alone ? Why should he stand there to note 
the period of her absence, and to show her that 
his eyes were wide open, however close or 
mystified Austin might be. She felt- that she 
hated the man. 

Kilgour watched her till she turned up the 
broad staircase, and disappeared. He looked 
at his watch. 

" Over half-an-hour," he said, with a smile. 
" You need not keep the door open, Baxter, 
thank you, I have ten minutes or so before 
dressing, so I shall tdke a smoke." 

Baxter bowed, the Major lit a cigarette, and 
took a stroll along the darkest paths of the 
shrubbery. 

The croo of the wood pigeon settling down 
for the night, the waking yawn of an owl ; 
the twitter of birds trying to arrange about 
their nests ; and an occasional lowing of cattle 
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were the chief sounds which reached his ears 
in the mellow light of the evening. He was 
indifferent alike to sights and sounds. He was 
rarely subject to impressions of surrounding 
nature, and less so at present than usual. 

"By Jove! she is fond of him," was his 
mental exclamation as he drew a long whiiF of 
his cigarette, and its point shone like a glow- 
worm before him.- "And what a duffer he is 
not to take advantage of such a golden oppor- 
tunity !" 

He would not have failed to take advantage 
of it ! 

He walked and smoked, meditating. 

" My time here is nearly out. Shall I give 
it up ? I have made no impression. Coila is 
too weak or too soft to stand against the will 
of Bess — but Marjoribanks can, and that is 
my chance. . . . My chance, to be tied to 
a tiger !'* 

A few paces forward, the glow-worm at his 
mouth shining brilliantly, and indicating the 
vigour of his whiiFs; his feet touching the 
ground sharp and quick. 

"The game is not worth the candle — yet 
she is a stunning girl ; capable of anything and 
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with money enough to enable a fellow to do 
anything. But she is as stubborn as old Harry 
himself. ... I wonder what Murray is 
made of — will he be true to Coila or yield to 
Bess? rU find out. On my soul the witch 
seems to be getting the upper hand of me in 
spite of her sauciness and chaff. Poor Coila — 
tush, Bess is the heiress." 

He had entered into the game in pure 
sport, being a man ready for any fun, and 
ready for any adventure which might yield to 
him the settled position of a steady income for 
which he had been so long on the look-out ; but 
he began to find the game becoming serious ; 
and the chances against him were so many that 
he became the more anxious to win. He had 
often entered similar lists, and failed ; but he 
had never entered the lists so much in earnest 
as now. 

" I won't give it up yet," he said, throwing 
away the end of his cigarette ; " it is wonder- 
ful what results may be obtained by sheer per- 
sistence even under the most unlikely condi- 
tions. We shall see what trumps the hidden 
cards turn up." 

He sauntered back to the house ; dressed. 
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and at the door of the drawing-room he en- 
countered Bess. 

He bowed low ; she answered with a grace- 
ful inclination (in which there was still that 
singular shadow of timidity), and passed into 
the room, the door of which he held open for 
her. 

The Major looked decidedly handsome in 
evening dress ; the cut of his coat was perfect, 
and the broad shoulders, erect, martial bearing 
and cool manner set it off to the best advan- 
tage. As Bess glanced at him from under her 
long dark lashes she admitted that he was really 
a presentable person. 

As he looked at her, he felt more satisfied 
than ever that with a wife of such sparkling 
beauty and dashing character, supplemented by 
a million of money, a man might do or be 
anything, and he coveted his host's daughter 
accordingly. 

It was his privilege to take her down to 
dinner, and Bess took his arm at once, with 
that sort of desperate boldness which often 
tempted her to do the very things she most 
desired to avoid. Any one looking at her 
would have fancied that she was even too well 
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pleased to be under Kilgour's escort ; but she 
was mentally scoring ever so many black marks 
against him for the accident which had thrown 
them together. 

He was complacent and devoted. 

"It is such happiness to me to be beside 
you," he said, in the same tone in which he 
might have remarked that two and two make 
four, but with a serious twinkle in his eyes 
which she understood. 

She was angry with him, and felt spiteful ; 
but she answered in her sweetest tones — 

" I am so glad, thank you." 

Her thought was : " He is making fun of 
me ; but Til punish him somehow." 

He was so quiet, and spoke in such a simple 
matter-of-fact way that she could not catch him 
up, although in her present irritable mood his 
whole manner was extremely impertinent to 
her. She felt as if he were gaining power over 
her in some mysterious way ; and she resented 
the idea with violent indignation. 

They entered the dining-room; there was 
warmth, the glitter of crystal, silver and lights. 
Comfort and elegance were united, and it was 
impossible not to feel in some measure im- 
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pressed by these pleasant surroundings. Bess 
was not impressed; she was too much excited 
by her own feelings, and too much annoyed 
with the Major to enjoy anything, although 
he, poor man, was guiltless of any disagreeable 
action. 

He understood her feelings, however, and 
was careful. He made earnest endeavours to 
maintain a conversation during dinner, but 
found it difficult. 

"May I tell you what I am thinking. Miss 
Marjoribanks .?" he said, leaning over his 
soup. 

" Of course." 

" You are looking more beautiful than ever 
this evening. That red rose in your hair and 
the white camelia in your breast are perfect 
contrasts of colour, and are most becoming. 
Nothing could be better than — " 

" Fish, Sir .?" and the attendant whipped 
away the soup and replaced it with fish. 

Kilgour proceeded — 

" I have been often, and from the first, pro- 
foundly aff^ected by your beauty — pardon me. 
Miss Marjoribanks, if I speak too plainly — 
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but never have you appeared so brilliant as this 
evening/' 

"Do you want anything, Major?" she said, 
sarcastically. 

" Yes," he replied, quite gravely ; " but 
what I want can never be granted." 

"Ah, I thought you wanted something." 

" How so ?" 

" Because people never speak so prettily as 
you do except when they have an object to 
gain. It is very nice to be told that one is 
beautiful and all that ; and it is natural that in 
a little while one should become so eager to 
maintain the reputation for beauty and good- 
ness which flattery has given, that the flattered 
person should be afraid to deny any request." 

" You are severe. Miss Marjoribanks. When 
I am impressed pleasantly by anything, whe- 
ther by beauty or courtesy, I feel that it is 
right and honest for me to express my grati- 
tude for the pleasure which has been aflForded 
me, even unintentionally — and I have so much 
pleasure to thank you for." 

" Champagne, Sir." 

The Major's devotion was not aflFected by 
this interruption. He would not have observe ' 
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it, had not Bess, with the camelia which she 
had taken from her breast, touched the side of 
her glass as if wickedly suggesting some asso- 
ciation between her companion's words and the 
froth of the champagne. 

Killievar had been loudly reporting his ex- 
ploits of the day on the moors, and complain- 
ing about the poor sport, which led to an 
animated discussion, as to the source and pro- 
bable consequence of the disease amongst the 
grouse. The subject was an important one ; 
the gentlemen were interested : Coila and Miss 
Janet listened as if they were interested too, 
and so Bess and the Major were left pretty 
much to themselves. 

The movement, warmth, and sound of voices 
imparted a pleasant excitement to the atmo- 
sphere of the room ; and although love and 
dinner do not sound well together in senti- 
mental ears, Kilgour never in his life before 
felt so much inclined to make love. He was 
amused and provoked by Bess; the strength 
of a fortress and the length of its resistance, 
renders the capture of it the more glorious. 
He knew that she was utterly opposed to him 
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and he was — foolishly, he thought sometimes 
— the more anxious to win her. 

"Do you really mean all that you say. 
Major?" she observed, continuing the inter- 
^rupted conversation. 

"Certainly — why, do you doubt it?" 

Her bright eyes shone full upon him, and 
he felt a thrill somewhere in his breast as he 
owned to himself that she was at times start- 
lingly beautiful. 

" Frankly then," she replied, " you give 
such profuse thanks for the merest courtesies 
that I wonder how you would be able to 
acknowledge a real kindness." 

" You mean by a real kindness, I presume, 
a service rendered in an emergency of great 
difficulty or sorrow." 

" Yes." 

" I would acknowledge that with the grati- 
tude of my whole life. However unkind or 
wicked my benefactor might appear to others 
I would always believe in his goodness and 
serve him faithfully." 

" That is a soldier's idea of fidelity, I sup- 
pose; and you would serve this imaginary 
benefactor just as devotedly if he proved to be 
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a great scoundrel, as you would if he happened 
to be a worthy man ?" 

" I would. The soldier's first duty is to 
obey, without questioning the sense of the com- 
mand ; and the first duty of one who has been 
helped in a moment of peril is to be grateful, 
without questioning the motive which secured 
the necessary and important assistance." 

*' You take an exalted view of gratitude." 

" No, I think it is a very common-place one, 
and a practical one. Let me tell you an inci- 
dent. You know that I was at Metz when 
Bazaine was shut up there. Well, although I 
had no command, I took some part in what 
work there was to do. In one of the sallies I 
was knocked down and had almost given my- 
self up, when a fellow, who was making good 
his own retreat, picked me up and carried me 
safely within the lines. Whatever that man 
may turn out, villain or gentleman, I shall 
always be ready to give him my last shilling ; 
and I would feel ashamed of myself if it ever 
occurred to me to calculate how much he had 
been moved to save me by the idea of the 
reward he might earn." 

" That is interesting." 

VOL. I. Q 
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" I am glad you think so." 

" And what became of the brave fellow who 
rescued you ?" 

" I have never seen him since and have lost 
all trace of him, for he did not even give me 
his name. Now we will go back to the point 
from which we started. The occasions on 
which we may render vital service to another 
are rare ; but the opportunities for paying what 
you call mere courtesies are frequent; they 
make up a large portion of the pleasures of life, 
and therefore I am always grateful for them. I 
regard these trifles of daily intercourse as of 
much more importance than they usually obtain 
credit for." 

" Brandy or chartreuse, Sir ?" 

"You had better take something strong. 
Major ?" she whispered ; " it will do you good 
after your exertions in telling me all these nice 
stories." 

Bess was never afraid of being thought vul- 
gar ; and she was quite indifferent as to whether 
she said pleasant things or disagreeable ones. 
The Major could endure; but he was disap- 
pointed, for he saw that he had not made 
the impression which he had thought he was 
making. 
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" I suppose there is no chance of my being 
permitted to speak seriously to you about any- 
thing?" • 

" Upon my word, Major, I do not like 
serious conversation unless there is real occasion 
for it." 

" I cannot say that there is real occasion for 
serious- conversation at present, except to my- 
self." 

" Indeed." 

The word was pronounced quite calmly, and 
without the least indication of curiosity or in- 
terest. 

" Do you know that in three days I shall be 
leaving Ravelston ; probably for ever ?" 

" Oh, not so bad as that, Major. You will 
come back next August ; and, at any rate, you 
will stay with us till the races are over." 

" I would stay — for ever if you wished me to 
do so." 

" Whatever papa wishes is always agreeable 
to me." 

" Ice pudding, Sir?" 

The Major took his ice-pudding with admir- 
able composure. 

She fences marvellously, he thought. He had 

Q 2 
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tried every point and trick in the art of flirtation 
and he found her guard perfect. He was un- 
'able to penetrate the superficial manner in which 
she was encased ; he would have liked to pinch 
her, just to discover if she would utter a sincere 
scream when hurt. 

He was aware, however, that it was not want 
of sensibility on her part, but rather her clever- 
ness which rendered futile all his attempts to 
utter the tender things which he wished to 
say. 

She was conscious of her triumph — that was 
indicated by the quick side glance with which 
she regarded him ; and she was proud of the 
triumph. She had baffled him just at the time 
when she had become conscious of something 
like fear of him — a fear that his quiet resolu- 
tion would force her into the very actions she 
wished to avoid. She had acknowledged to 
herself that he was handsome ; from the first 
she had been satisfied that he was a cunning 
man of the world. But she did not give him 
credit for the real independence of his nature. 

She thought his devotion to her was due en- 
tirely to the fact that she was the daughter and 
heiress of Marjoribanks ; but in fact the Major 
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' was as much attracted by her bold, eccentric, 
self as by her fortune. He had too much con- 
fidence in himself to seek any woman merely 
because she was rich. That was the one impor- 
tant element in his character which Bess did not 
yet understand. 

She was still playing with the camelia, and it 
suddenly dropped from her hand. The Major 
stooped to pick it up. 

" Oh, please don't trouble." 

" It is a joy to touch anything which belongs 
to you." 

" But that is worthless." 

" I shall regard it as more precious than rubies 
if you will permit me to keep it." 

« Ridiculous." 

" Not at all, to me." 

" Well, if I thought you sincere I would say 
no, you are not to keep it ; but knowing you 
speak only in fun I say, do what you like with 
it." 

"Thank you; then I shall retain it as one 
of my most precious keepsakes." 

" You must take it as treasure trove, then, for 
it is not a gift." 

" That robs the flower of half its value. 
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Still I shall keep it as you have worn it, and it ' 
will always be precious to me." 

At that moment Bess thought proper to give 
the signal for the ladies to retire. Killievar, 
with the alertness of youth, sprang to the door 
and made a pretty speech to each lady as she 
passed. The door closed and instantly there 
was a clatter of voices as if the valve of an 
engine had been moved and the steam was 
permitted to fly out unchecked. 

The one topic of conversation was the ap- 
proaching Airbridge races. Mr. Marjoribanks 
despised races and cards, but as a bit of amuse- 
ment, and especially where he was likely to be 
talked about, he had no objection to risk a hun- 
dred or two. 

Morrison had a horse entered for the handicap 
race, and was very anxious about it ; Strongith- 
arm had two horses entered, the one under the 
name of his foreman, the other under that of 
his stableman. He pretended to be very im- 
partial, but he was in truth playing a double 
game, and ready to bet for or against his own 
horses according to the prospect of making any- 
thing out of it. 
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" Are you making a book, Major ?" he asked, 
as he passed the claret. 

" Unfortunately, I shall not be here for the 
races." 

" What do you mean — you are not to run 
away from us before the races come off.?" 
cried Majoribanks. 

" I would like to stay, but my time is up 
in three days." 

" Nonsense, man, you must stay with us for 
another month at any rate." 

" You are very kind. Will you give me till 
the day after to-morrow to decide .?" 

" To be sure ; but you must decide to 
stay." 

The Major had already more than half 
decided to stay. 

"You'll find the races worth your while," 
Majoribanks continued, "although they are 
not so grand maybe as the French races. I 
suppose you have been at them ? I was there 
when the Emperor was in his glory, and the 
fine madams were flaunting in their gay fal- 
lals; but there's more fun at our races, and 
you can understand everything that is said 
and done." 
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"That's more than the lassie did in the 
hotel we were at in Paris when you spoke to 
her/' observed Morrison. 

"Yes, but that was not my fault. You 
see, Major, we went to an English hotel in 
Paris, and in the morning I could not get any 
soap. I looked out at the door and there was 
a smart quean passing, so I just cried in a 
homely way — * Hey, lassie, fetch a bit of sape.' 
She glowered at me for a minute, and then 
she says, civil enough, *We don't speak 
French here. Sir ;' and I have never yet made 
out what she meant; but I suppose she was 
fresh from some Cockney boarding house." 

He enjoyed the laugh at himself as much as 
any one. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

BESS MANCEUVRES. 

"Will there be room in the carriage for me 
this morning, papa ?" said Bess, during break- 
fast, as she carelessly chopped off the top of 
an egg. 

" Room enough for you ; where do you 
want to go to ?*' 

"Nowhere particular. I just thought I 
would like to go out as it is such a fine morn- 
mg. 

" I generally find that folk mean somewhere 
very particular when they say nowhere, and 
that is often an inconvenience to me. Where 
do you want to go." 

" Well, I thought about calling upon Mrs. 
Murray." 
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" Aa nhmg new in tic pa^xr this morning r 
he sud, tonung abropdr to KilBmr. 

^ There vas a gik down at Greenock, and 
aboot twentr laves Iossl That's alL" 

Majorifaanks took Bess with him into the 
libnnr after breakfct. She was a little irritated 
by his inaltmtion to her request, and much 
puzzled by fais manner. When he had shut 
the door, he took her bv the arm and led her 
over to the window. 

^ What is die meaning of your sudden in- 
terest in Mrs. Murray ?'' he said, scrutinising 
her^ as if he would search out the most hidden 
secret of her thoughts. 

" I like her and I like Austin," was the bold 
answer of the daughter ; ** and just now when 
they are in trouble I want to show them that 
they may count upon us as real friends." 

" That is very sensible of you, and kind, I 
suppose ; but I don't want you to go there any 



more." 
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Why not ?" 

" Because 1 say so, and I say it because 

young Austin has taken a fancy to Coila. 

That is bad for both of them, and so I want 

the acquaintanceship to drop as quietly and 
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speedily as possible. You are not to go 
there." 

Bess was inclined to exclaim against this 
command ; but she knew that opposition only 
rendered her father more determined. So she 
bit her lip and repressed the words which she 
most desired to utter. 

" Very well, papa, if you think it best that 
I should keep away from Mrs. Murray, I shall 
do so. But I atti a little afraid that people 
will talk about our un kindness in deserting 
them in their distress, when everybody knows 
that nothing but the devotion of Austin's 
father saved your life." 

That was very cleverly put, without absolutely 
realising that her father was a man who was 
keenly sensitive to the opinions of others she 
had used the argument which was most likely 
to influence him. 

He was put out for a minute ; cleared his 
throat with much vigour several times ; and she 
looked dutifully submissive. 

" Ah — well, he did do his work like a man ; 
but did I not pay him, and lend him over three 
thousand besides .?" 

'* Quite true, papa ; but people forget these 
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things, and I am sure there would be some very- 
unpleasant talk about us if it became known 
that we turned our backs upon the Murrays as 
soon as the doctor died." 

This was a kind of selfish common sense 
which Marjoribanks appreciated. The whole 
joy of his life was found in listening to the loud 
expressions of admiration which his free handed 
bounty elicited. ** What a generous man !** 
" How good !" " He is kind to everybody !" 
" He deserves his fortune — nobody ever did so 
much for those who were in need as he !" 

The vision of the possibility of all this being 
changed to cries of indignation and scorn was 
extremely disagreeable. After picking up half- 
a-dozen letters and impatiently pitching them 
aside he answered her. 

" I never intended that we should turn our 
backs upon them. I told Austin that whenever 
he wanted help he might count upon me. What 
more would you have ?" 

" That's very good of you, papa, and I am 
very glad. But why may not I see Mrs. 
Murray since you mean to be friends with them 
still?" 
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" I have told you, because of this foolish affkir 
with Coila." 

" But I am not Coila." 

" There, there, I have no time to argue with 
you, we'll see about it another day : but at pre- 
sent you are to do what I say." 

" Very well, papa ; good morning." 

She kissed him and quitted the room as com- 
posedly as if the subject had been one of indif- 
ference to her. But the door had scarcely closed 
behind her when she set her wits to work to 
find some expedient by which matters should be 
arranged agreeably to her own wishes. She 
had no idea of failure. On one point, however, 
she had some doubt ; would it ever be possible 
to reconcile her father to the idea of accepting 
Austin as his son-in-law ? 

She put the question aside ; it could be an ; 
swered by and by. Meanwhile, as her con- 
science did not disturb her in regard to Coila, 
she found interest and excitement in her at- 
tempts to manage everything and everybody so 
that they might serve her ends without know- 
ing it. 

Coila surprised her. Although Austin was 
banished from the house, and the engagement 
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entirely broken ofF, she was apparently quite 
happy. There were no tears, no sighs, not 
the least show of the regulation signs of a 
broken heart. Coila proceeded about her 
usual tasks in the same contented way as for- 
merly. 

Miss Janet was a little different ; there was 
often a contraction of the brow as she watched 
Bess moving about the room, and she knitted 
with remarkable vigour whenever Bess was near 
her. 

" You don't seem to be much upset by the 
loss of Austin," said Bess suddenly one day 
when they were walking near the lake. 

" Have I lost him ?" answered Coila, glanc- 
ing at the willow tree under which he had 
spoken. 

" How should I know that ? But if you do 
not keep up a correspondence you are the 
coolest pair of lovers I ever heard of." 

" Uncle said we were not to correspond." 

" Your submission is too lovely, Coila. Have 
you found another beau ?" 

" Why do you say such cruel things ?" 

" I did not know it was cruel ; but seeing you 
so often with Major Kilgour I thought he 
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might have consoled you for the absence of the 
other." 

Coila walked on in silence, and feeling much 
annoyed. 

'* Now you are in a huff," Bess went on in 
her reckless way ; " why not say the angry 
things you are thinking about me?" 

Coila's clear quiet eyes were turned upon her 
cousin. 

"Why do you speak so much about 
Austin ?" 

" Because I — like him." 

The spirit of mischief had almost tempted 
her to say, " because I love him." 

" I am glad of that, but it is no reason why 
you should teaze me. I owe so much to uncle 
that I shall obey him no matter what it may 
cause me to suffer ; but nothing can alter my 
feelings towards Austin." 

" And you have never seen him since he was 
last here ?" 

« No." 

" Never written to him .?" 

"Certainly not." 

" Most extraordinary ! I wonder if this is 
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virtue or coldness. I begin to doubt if you 
ever cared for him." 

" I begin to think, Bess, that you care a great 
deal for him." 

Bess did not speak for a few minutes ; then, 
swinging her parasol round her finger, she said 
slowly : 

" Yes, I do care for him." 

Coila's head drooped a little ; but she made 
no reply. Bess watched her with quick, sus- 
picious eyes. They returned to the house. 

Bess had gained all the information she 
desired ; there was no communication between 
the lovers ; and so long as that state of matters 
continued, she could wait for a fitting oppor- 
tunity to meet him. She had not again hinted 
to her father that she wished to call upon Mrs. 
Murray, but in various accidental ways she had 
suggested the advisability of his calling, until 
he was beginning to think that he ought to do 
so. 

Austin, like Coila, was faithful to his pro- 
mise ; he never approached the house or at- 
tempted in any way to communicate with her. 
He was frequently at the works in the course of 
his professional duties ; at the colliers' cottages. 
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and at the pits his services were often required ; 
and he sometimes encountered Marjoribanks. 
They met as friends ; Marjoribanks was always 
frank and almost demonstrative in his cordiality, 
but neither spoke of the circumstances which 
banished the young doctor from Ravelston. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



COCKIE-L££RI£. 



Macbeth, the gatekeeper, was surprised to 
see his young mistress walk into the lodge one 
morning. She had on a pretty garden hat 
which was jauntily set on the side of the head; 
and in her hand she carried a little basket. 
Coila often called to see him, and to ask if 
she could help to make him more comfortable ; 
but Bess scarcely ever did more than speak a 
hasty " hope you are well," as she^ rode through 
the gate. Therefore, it was a surprise to see 
that she had walked down from the house to 
visit him. 

" Good morning, Macbeth," said Bess, with 
one of her most gracious smiles. 

** A very good morning to you. Miss, and 
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I'm proud to see you looking so fresh/* he 
replied, standing up erect as a poplar and 
saluting her respectfully. 

" Thank you for the compliment. What a 
pity you did not go into the army, Macbeth ; 
you would have been a famous general by this 
time." 

" I canna say for that, Miss, but 1 daresay 
the enemy wouldna have thought me the least 
forward of our sodgers." 

He spoke with modest self-doubt, but the 
gratified smirk on his face showed that she had 
offered the flattery which was most pleasant to 
her hearer. 

" I am sure of it ; for I have heard some- 
thing of the countless victories you have won 
at home." 

" 'Deed and they were not a few. Miss. I 
was aye ready to stand up to any man for a 
bad baw-bee, and I was not often second best. 
I kept my ground for seven rounds with Jock 
Gowdie himsel', and he was one of the 
cleverest hands in the ring at the time. I'll 
tell you about it if you sit down." 

"'Not just now, thank you. But when I 
want a defender I will come to you." 

R 2 
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" And ril be the proud man to do my en- 
deavour. Miss — but it's owre late," he added, 
glancing down at his wooden leg ; " though 
maybe folk would find me a tough customer 
yet, in spite of that." 

" Not a doubt of it ; and I am delighted to 
find you in such good spirits. I was told that 
you were ill, and so came down to see how 
you were to-day, and to bring you some little 
things you might like." 

She produced a roast chicken from her 
basket, at which he said, " I'm obliged to 
you ;" then a bottle of whisky, at sight of 
which his eyes sparkled, and he said, "I*m 
rale obliged to you." A few other dainties 
were placed on the table, but nothing appeared 
to give so much satisfaction as the whisky. 

"I feel a heap better now," he observed, 
looking at the bottle. 

" That is good news," she said, prettily 
swinging the empty basket on her fingers ; 
" but I think you ought to see the doctor, and 
I came here to advise you to do so." 

" Me see a doctor ! — no, thank you, none 
of thae corbies shall pick my bones. I have 
just got a cold and a touch of lumbago, and 
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they will wear awa' themsers as they have done 
afore." 

" But there is young doctor Murray. You 
are not afraid of him." 

"I am feart for no white man, or black 
either, for that matter; but he can do no 
good." 

" You don't know ; and at any rate it would 
do no harm to let him call. You ought to 
consent if it were only to oblige me." 

" Oh, if it's to pleasure you. Miss, I would 
see the deevil himsel', begging your pardon." 

" Very well, I'll send for him this afternoon, 
and I will come down again to make sure that 
you attend to his instructions." 

So, with a blithe nod she went away, en- 
tirely contented with the result of her mission. 

She entered the library where Mr. Hill was 
busy with his correspondence. 

" I beg your pardon for interrupting you, 
Mr. Hill ; but would you kindly send a note 
to Dr. Murray to call this afternoon, if possi- 
ble about three o'clock, at the lodge and see 
what he can do for poor Macbeth.? I am 
afraid he is very ill, although he will not admit 
it." 
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Mr. Hill was a mild young man and a little 
obtuse, so he answered — 

"Certainly, Miss Majoribanks; but I am 
very sorry to hear that there is anything the 
matter with Macbeth. I saw him this morn- 
ing, and he appeared to me very much as 
usual." 

" That's his queer way you know ; he never 
will own that there is anything wrong with 
him ; so I hope you will obli ge me and get the 
doctor to call." 

" I shall write instantly." 

" Oh, thank you, Mr. Hill, you are always so 
kind." 

A bright grateful smile accompanied the 
words; he bowed — almost blushed (compli- 
ments and smiles were somewhat rare in his 
experience at Ravelston), and she retired. He 
wrote on the moment a few lines requesting 
Dr. Murray to call at the lodge about three ; 
and further he despatched the groom to deliver 
the note. 

Bess was ready to dance with delight, she 
was so pleased by her own cleverness in arrang- 
ing to see Austin without giving any one the 
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least cause to suspect the real motive of her 
interest in Macbeth's lumbago. 

She was not quite correct in believing that 
she had accomplished her little plan without 
arousing suspicions. Macbeth put his hand 
up through his bushy white hair, and scratched 
vigorously for a minute as he watched the lady 
trippping along the path towards the house. 
Then he muttered : 

"I wonder what plisky she's gaun to play 
now ? Mischief in the bairn means deevilment in 
the woman, and she was just about as big a wee 
mischief as ever I kent. Ony way, it's no me 
she's after." 

That reflection aflFbrded him some satisfaction, 
so he went indoors again. With much delibera- 
tion he opened the bottle of whisky and tried 
its contents. The smacking of his lips suffi- 
ciently indicated his approval even without the 
additional sign of a second and third applica- 
tion to the bottle. 

" That's rale guid, and I'm thankful to her ; 
twa glass of that, and I'd be ready for Mendoza 
himself, stump leg and a'." 

Macbeth had been a cooper in Airbridge, 
and at one time had a fair chance of making 
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a good business. But he had two manias — 
whisky and fighting ; and it would be impos- 
sible to say which was the strongest, for he in- 
dulged in both equally. He was ready at any 
time for a match at fisticuffs, and he never 
yielded until he had licked his man. The 
miners of the district were ready enough to 
meet his views until it became clear that he 
was really the master of the noble art of self- 
defence. On this account he called himself and 
was called by others the '' Cock-of-the-Walk." 
The boys of Airbridge transformed the cog- 
nomen into " Cockle- leerie ; " by that name 
they hailed him whenever he was seen in the 
streets, and by that name he became known 
for miles round the town. 

He was told that there was a soutar (shoe- 
maker) in a village twelve miles off who would 
prove his match. Cockie leerie at once marched 
to the village, challenged the soutar and beat him. 
But the soutar's comrades very unfairly united 
to revenge the defeat of their champion, and in 
a body set upon the victor. 

The cooper was nothing daunted ; he shouted 

his usual battle-cry, " Mendoza by ," rushed 

into the midst of his assailants and speedily 
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scattered them right and left, so that he marched 
off the field triumphant, with another tall 
feather in his cap. 

Mendoza was understood to be the name of 
a famous pugilist, so that Cockie-leerie's shout, 
given with each decisive blow straight from the 
shoulder merely indicated his belief that it 
was such a blow as his master might have 
given. 

This combat with the soutar settled his posi- 
tion so decisively that for some time the Cock- 
of-the-Walk was rather out of practice, except 
for an occasional round in the boxing tents 
at fairs or at the races. He employed his spare 
time, however, in teaching his sons the skill 
which he had acquired by practice ; not only 
during the day, but at night he would lie in 
bed with one of the little fellows straddle-legs 
across his chest diligently boxing with him. He 
allowed the boy to hammer away at him with 
all his might, and would halloo with joy when- 
ever a sharp blow was delivered ; would pat 
the loon and promise him a penny -which he 
often forgot to pay. Sometimes he would 
give himself a severe blow in order to illus- 
trate the manner in which his pupil should 
strike. 
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He had an intense admiration for martial 
heroes; and his devotion was pretty equally 
divided between Wellington and Napoleon. He 
counted the battles and gave his award to the 
one who had won the greatest number. The 
army was his vocation, he felt, and he also felt 
that if he had entered it he would have become 
a great general ; but as he frequently lamented 
with great bitterness : 

" I have just thrown myself awa by marryin' 
the plaiden merchant's dochter, and I can do 
naething wi' a wife and weans." 

It was the wife, however, who managed the 
whole business, saw that orders were executed, 
and kept things going when Cockie-leerie was 
incapacitated by whisky or some pending sport 
from attending to work. He never was in the 
least conscious of this important service which 
she rendered him. Responsibilities weighed 
lightly upon his shoulders, and whenever he got 
a " peeser " (a glass of whisky j he was ready for 
anything in the way of fighting, jumping, or 
dancing ; he had become famous in each of 
these exercises. 

He was an inventor, too, and his chief inven- 
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tion was a flying machine. It had been sug- 
gested probably by his leaping proclivities. 

At the aluni works he had frequently, for a 
wager, leaped across a vat of boiling liquid, 
about nine feet in diameter, with only about 
half a foot of ground for a landing stage on the 
other side. But when he had completed his 
flying machine — which was composed of leather 
stretched across sundry hoops and staves con- 
structed to form wings — he took a wager with 
some of his cronies that he would descend 
from the top to the bottom of a considerable 
hill in two bounds. 

He performed the descent with one bound ; 
the leathern wings failed him, he fell, and hope- 
lessly fractured his right leg. The leg was 
amputated above the knee, and Cockie-leerie 
was condemned to the use of a wooden stump 
for the rest of his davs ; but even then he would 
boast of his dancing abilities, and, leaning on 
the back of a chair, balancing himself on his 
" pin," he would display his skill in " high-cutr- 
ting," as the step was called, with the sound 
limb, whilst he assured his audience that the 
absent member had been equally expert in its 
day. 
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** Ay, billies, you should hae seen me when 
it was whole ; then you would have ken'd what 
dancing was : never a chap in the country could 
beat me at high cutting or the back stap. Let's 
hae another dram." 

He swaggered about wagering and swear- 
ing, and was as seldom as possible sober; 
but on the Sunday morning as regular as the 
day came, he was up and dressed in his blye 
coat with brass buttons, and always with a 
yellow lily in his buttonhole, ready to attend the 
kirk. For forty years he had never once failed 
to be in his seat in the loft of the church, except 
during the time that he was confined to bed on 
account of the accident to his leg. 

The hard times came. He had two sons ; one 
when quite a boy had run away to sea ; the 
last that was heard of him was that he had 
enlisted ; but he never came home ; the other 
somehow scrambled through the classes at the 
Glasgow University and became a " doctor/* 
But he had contracted a large share of his father's 
worst habits without having the constitution or 
the exercise which rendered their indulgence 
possible; he died shortly after obtaining his 
degree. 
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The mother, bitterly disappointed and des- 
pondent, soon followed him and Cockie-leerie 
was left alone. He was inconsolable for a week 
and drunk for a fortnight. Then his buoy- 
ant spirit reasserted itself, and he married 
again. But the second wife had neither the 
skill nor the patience to manage the cooperage 
business, which in consequence speedily failed 
and Cockie-leerie found himself at last a cripple 
and a beggar. 

Despite his frailities — or perhaps on account 
of them — he was generally liked ; and his mis- 
fortune was widely commiserated. Majoribanks 
heard of him and he was installed as gatekeeper 
at Ravelston where he had a comfortable house 
to live in, and could occasionally indulge his 
wild humours by a visit to the little inn at 
Craigieloup. He was, however, very much 
tamed now; he was still a tall handsome 
looking old man ; but the fire of youth 
had been quenched and he performed the 
duties required of him with surprising 
punctuality. He read everything he could 
find in newspapers or books about war 
and warriors, always imagining himself to be the 
heroic leader of any successful battle. He had 
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lived in a state of painful excitement throughout 
the whole course of the Aahantee war, and had 
often tramped to Airbridge of a night just to 
learn the very latest news. He felt a personal 
interest in every soldier of the Black Watch ; it 
was; his pet regiment and he had traced its history, 
with affectionate eagerness over a hundred 
glorious fields. 

He had one remarkable peculiarity ; not- 
withstanding his courage his readiness for a fight, 
and his admiration of war, he had an intense 
dread of small animals, and especially of mice. 
He would lie awake for a whole night quivering 
with fear at the scratching of a mouse. His 
wife had only to imitate that sound, or cry 
" mouse, mouse," in his ear, and she would 
rouse him from the profoundest slumber when 
all other means had failed. 

Austin Murrry had been surgeon to the 
Black Watch in Ashantee ; and therefore Mac- 
beth admired him and believed in him. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



COQUETTING. 
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So, Macbeth, I am sorry to find that you 
are to become a patient of mine," said Austin, 
entering the lodge about half-past three o'clock ; 
he had been detained by his mother, who was, 
as he thought, far too much elated by this 
summons to the lodge. 

" Your father often said that once a doctor 
gets his foot into the kitchen, he has only to be 
sufficiently attentive and he will soon enter the 
drawing room. Be careful how you act ; you 
do not know how much may depend upon this 
visit. 

" It is pleasant that you are so sanguine," 
mother ; but," and here he spoke gravely — " the 
dream you cherish can never be realised." 
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She thought he spoke a little regretfully, and 
that was a gratification to her — a proof that he was 
coming slowly round to the position in which he 
would grasp the Aladdin's lamp which hung 
within his reach. But the real source of his 
regret was that his mother should still hope he 
might wed Miss Marjoribanks ; (he even thought 
of the lady in that formal way now, as Misr 
Marjoribanks.) 

The mother was satisfied with her own view 
of the future. She never pressed him on the 
subject ; rarely put her thought in plain words 
before him ; but she suggested much — the 
difficulties into which they had sunk on the 
one side, the beautiful wife and the brilliant 
fortune on the other. 

" I can sympathise with your romance, 
Austin," she would say, with a sigh ; " but you 
will understand my prose when you are as old 
as me." 

He left her, sprang into the gig, paid several 
promised visits, and then proceeded to the 
Ravelston lodge. 

" You're sorry, are you ?" exclaimed Cockic* 
leerie in reply to Austin's salute ; " then on my 
saul; you are the first doctor that ever was 
sorry to find worf 
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"I don't believe that, Macbeth, nor would 
you if you knew us better," replied Austin, 
laughing. He knew the old man's way, and 
never took offence at anything he said. 

Macbeth presented his wooden stump as it 
it were a gun and he was taking aim at the 
visitor. 

" Do you mean to tell me a man who has 
M^/, doesna ken what doctors are? You're 
young, you're young. I mind you when you 
was in long claithes; but I understand your 
craft, and there's my diplomy for all the world 
to see." 

" Well, I'll admit your knowledge ; but you 
are looking hale enough. What is the matter 
with you ?" 

" I thought you was to tell me that, and 
I wouldna like to take the job out of your 
hands." 

" Why, I was afraid there was something 
seriously wrong with you when I received the 
note to-day." 

" Oh, you got a note, did you ? And wha 
might the note be frae ?" 

" From Mr. Marjoribanks' secretary — Mr. 
Hill." 

VOL. I. S 
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" Oh, ay — Mr. Hill," and Cockie-leerie eyed 
his wooden limb inquisitively as he drew the 
straps tighter in order to assist his meditations. 
*' Od, man, I was thinking that it was a sort 
of hoast I had, and whiles there was a prickling 
at the point of the pin as though somebody 
was making a pin -cushion of the taes that are 
awa' ; but now I begin to jalouse that it's some- 
thing the matter wi' the heart." 

" The heart ! I hope not, for that is always 
a serious business to a man of your years." 

" Or your's either — true enough, doctor ; 
but Tm doubting that's the fact." 

Cockie-leerie's eyes twinkled with fun as he 
watched the young doctor instantly take a 
stethoscope from the inside of his hat and pro- 
ceed to sound him. 

Austin used the instrument with all his skill, 
and thoroughly sounded the patient wherever 
danger might lurk ; tapped the chest with his 
fingers, and used every available method to 
discover the disease. But every time he moved 
the instrument the patient observed with the 
utmost composure — 

"It's no there — it's no there." 
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When he had completed the examination, 
Austin replaced the stethoscope in his hat. 

" There is nothing seriously the matter with 
you — a slight cold, which, if you will be care- 
ful, you may get rid of in a few days. Put 
your feet in hot water and take a stiff tumbler 
of toddy when you are going to bed, and you 
will be all right in the morning." 

"That's fine medicine. Til take it. But, 
man, you're young, you're young ; the trouble 
is far deeper nor that." 

" Not at all ; I assure you, there is nothing 
to fear." 

" I wouldna say ; but here's somebody that 
can tell you about it a hantle better nor me." 

Cockie-leerie made one of his grandest 
dancing-room bows — such as he had been ac- 
customed to make when he stood up at a 
harvest home before a partner who was worthy 
of his best "high -cutting" step. 

Austin wheeled round and saw Bess in the 
doorway. 

She was dressed in her dark blue riding 
habit , the breast a little open, showing a white 
front, corresponding with the turned down tips 
of her collar, which was a slight modification 

s 2 
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of that worn by men ; a black tie was fastened 
at the neck in a sailor's knot. The hat was 
placed jauntily on her head, and her veil formed 
a wisp round it. 

Austin could not help being struck by her 
beauty, for her dark eyes were flashing mirth- 
fully upon him, and the smile which lit up the 
face declared her pleasure in seeing him with 
sufficient distinctness. 

"How do. Doctor," she said, carelessly; 
"very glad you've seen my patient; he is a 
stubborn old fellow, I must tell you, and won't 
admit he is ill at all." 

"Just that— just that," muttered Cockie- 
leerie, regarding her with wondering admira- 
tion, and then taking a sly glance at the 
Doctor. 

They shook hands ; it was not his fault, it 
was not hers, that the hands remained clasped 
a little longer than was necessary. He was 
thinking about Coila ; that this was one closely 
allied to her and in constant communication 
with her. Certainly, the presence of Bess did 
rise like a mist between him and the lady to 
whom he felt himself betrothed just as much 
as if there had been no breach in the engage- 
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ment. Yet, through that curious mist the form 
of Coila appeared vague and impalpable, whilst 
that of Bess, whose hand he held in his, was 
warm, tangible, and entrancing. 

Partly because of Coila, mostly because of 
herself, he felt drawn towards Bess by more 
tender ties than he had ever suspected to exist 
between them. 

" There is very little the matter with Mac- 
beth," he said, " but I am glad you thought his 
case worse than it is, since that fancy secured 
me the opportunity of seeing you again." 

" I won't allow you to make light . of my 
judgment," she cried, with playful indignation ; 
"I tell you he requires your most careful 
attention, and has been deceiving you if he has 
made you think otherwise. He is an artful old 
humbug." 

" Just that — just that," observed the patient, 
nursing his wooden leg, and apparently address- 
ing it. 

" I shall see him again if you wish me to do 
so ; but there really is no necessity as far as I 
can judge." 

"Oh, but you don't see far enough — you 
should hear him cough — he takes fits of it and 
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promises to go off in one of the fits someday. 
His wife has told me all about it, and for her 
sake I must insist that you take him entirely 
under your care." 

" Just that — it's the heart that's wrang, I tell 
you. Doctor," continued the gatekeeper, still 
affectionately nursing his peg. 

Bess cast a sharp glance at him, and then, 
decisively : 

"So much the more need of the Doctor, 
Macbeth." 
Just that." 

And so you must pay particular attention 
to what he says, and follow his instructions 
implicitly." 

"Whatever is your will. Miss, Til carry 
out." 

" Good day, then ; I shall be down soon 
again, and hope to find you improving." 

" Whenever the Doctor comes. Til aye be at 
hame." 

" Which way are you driving. Doctor ?" said 
Bess, pretending not to hear the observation of 
the old cooper. 

" To Craigieloup." 



cc 
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" I am riding that way ; so we can have a chat 
about your patient." 

She marched out ; and Austin followed, after 
saying " good-bye " to Cockie-leerie, who re- 
peated his exclamation : 

" It's the heart that's wrang, Doctor. Mind 
that and never say I didna ken." 

The groom was waiting outside with her 
horse. She had peremptorily refused the Major's 
escort for that afternoon, and she willingly ac- 
cepted Austin's assistance to mount. Her foot 
rested in his hand. What a pretty foot. Strange 
that he had never observed it before. Only a 
second, and she was in the saddle ; he held the^ 
stirrup and the dainty foot slipped into it. He 
was sorry that the movement was so rapid 
and his services so speedily dispensed with. 

He climbed into his gig, and somehow the 
mere action suggested the difFerenee in their 
positions. He felt sad, and in a feeble way a 
little vexed with himself that he had been for- 
getful of the difference. There is a pride in 
poverty as well as in wealth ; and he was very 
proud occasionally. 

She rode quietly beside the gig ; the groom 
fell behind ; and so they were enabled to talk 
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freely. He was wondering how he should 
broach the subject which was uppermost in 
his thoughts — why she never called as she 
had promised to do ; but she saved him all 
trouble on that score. 

" 1 count myself lucky in meeting you this 
afternoon, Austin ; I wanted so much to hear 
about your mother — is she keeping strong and 
bearing up like a man ?" 

" She takes her sorrow like a sensible woman, 
and I think that implies much more strength 
than a man usually displays. She has often 
wished to see you." 

*' That is the very thing I wanted to 
explain — in spite of all my endeavours the 
arrangements here rendered it impossible for 
me to call. But you can tell her that she 
will see me soon, and that I often think about 
her." 

« She will be delighted." 

" Oh, we get on first rate together. I wish 
you lived nearer to us so that we might meet 
often er." 

"You forget that Ravelston is forbidden 
ground to me at present, except in a profes- 
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sional way ; and I have had doubts even on that 
point." 

" Nonsense, man, my father is no tyrant, and 
he likes you, no matter what he may have said 
to you. Do you ever see him now ?" 

" Yes, when I am at the works." 

" Are you often there ?" 

" Twice a day just now. I have a patient 
who lives in the row at the gates. He is a pud- 
dler, and got severely burnt a few days ago. I 
have little hope of his recovery ; and he has a 
wife and ten children." 

" I must see them — what is the name ?" 

" Jones ; he is a Welshman, who came here a 
year ago during the strike in Wales. They will 
need help, I think." 

" They shall have it." 

He regarded her with a grateful smile as if 
she had rendered him some personal service, and 
she was pleased. 

" I shall tell the man, and it will be a piece 
of rare comfort to him to know that you have 
promised to help his bairns. I generally visit 
him the last thing at night about ten o'clock. 
. . . But we are getting near Craigieloup, 
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and all the time we have been talking, I wanted 
to ask you about Coila." 

He mentioned the name awkwardly, as if 
more than half conscious of the decided neglect 
which he displayed in delaying the question so 
long. He was not relieved by Bess, who laughed 
merrily as she touched the hind quarters of the 
horse with her whip and made it prance along 
by the side of the gig as if it too were laugh- 
ing. 

" You certainly have been a little dilatory. 
However, fond lover, be content. I never saw 
her looking so well or so cheery in my life be- 
fore." 

" That is good news, and I thank you." 

But in his heart he was not quite satisfied 
with the news; Coila's contentment suggested 
indifference, and there are few lovers who can 
endure the suspicion of that state of feeling and 
be quite happy. 

They entered Craigieloup ; there was a hum 
of shuttles in the air, for the village was one 
of the few in which the home weaver had 
taken refuge. The weaving shops were on the 
ground floors, and most of the houses had a 
second flat (or first floor) which was approached 
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by an outside stair. From one of these, as 
Austin and Bess passed; issued the sound of 
voices singing the Old Hundredth Psalm. It 
was the house of the precentor of the Craigie- 
loup Kirk, and he was teaching his children to 
join efficiently in the parts of the pathetic and 
simple air. 

The sounds reached their ears distinctly, and 
despite the absurdity of the frequent repetition 
of the same line, the incident deeply impressed 
Bess. She caught a new meaning from the 
words of the psalm, and she felt dismayed by 
a sense of guilt. The simple earnestness of the 
singers inspired the words and music with a 
sentiment which she had never before perceived 
in them. 

" I have to make a call here," said Austin, 
pulling up before a humble looking cot: "I 
suppose we are not likely to meet soon 
again ?" 

"That will depend upon you and circum- 
stances." 

** If it depended upon me we should meet 
again to-day," he answered, smiling. 

"There is no saying what may happen. 
Have you any message for Coila?" 
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Taken so suddenly, he did not exactly know 
whether he had a message or not ; it had never 
occurred to him that he might send a message, 
and least of all by the lips of Bess. 

" Shall I say that you are dying ; or that you 
are happy and can forget ?" 

Something in her tone irritated him. 

"No," he answered, "if you say anything, 
say that I love her." 

The horse bounded forward, and cantered 
down the village street, Bess neither saying 
goodbye nor looking back. 



CHAPTER XX. 
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JUDGE ME. 
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It was not a pleasant afternoon to Bess. She 
had been elated throughout the day seeing her 
little plans succeed one after another. Everything 
had happened just as she wished ; the doctor's 
visit to Macbeth, the meeting, and the opportu- 
nity for a tete-a-tete. 

But there was the end of her triumph ; half- 
a-dozen words had transformed her apparent 
victory into an undoubted defeat. All her 
pleasure for that day was destroyed ; she felt 
as if she had suddenly dropped from the clouds 
and found herself very uncomfortably situated 
on the ground. 

Her exercise that afternoon was as fierce as 
if the Major had been her companion. 
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When the horses were led into the stable yard 
old Ross, the coachman, who had a general 
charge of the stables, stared at them in horror - 
the poor animals were speckled with foam, pie- 
bald with mud, and their flanks quivering. 

" Again ! " he growled as he hastened to cover 
them with warm rugs ; " have you been 
steeplechasing, or what the deil's in it that you 
bring the beasts home in such a like state." 

"The deil is in it, I think," answered Leishman, 
" for we have been scouring across the country 
as though it was for a wager, and the deil 
haudin' the stakes." 

" What bee's in her bonnet now .?" 

" Wha kens .? She has just been neither to 
baud nor to bind this while back. She'll kill the 
horses and break her neck, and maybe mine 
too. Folk glower at us when we are fleeing by 
them as though she was daft, and I'm thinking 
they're no far wrang ; she maun be a wee crackt 
to go on as she does." 

" You had better keep such blethers to your- 
sel', my man." 

" There's plenty others to say it without me." 

** More reason you should keep your tongue 
in your head." 
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Although Ross gave this sage counsel he 
was not too absolute in his rejection of gossip ; 
he said little, but he listened a great deal. He 
was really attached to the horses and anxious 
about them. He had even some idea of speak- 
ing to his master; he knew it was not the 
slightest use speaking to his mistress, for as 
Leishman had said on another occasion : 

" She'll please hersel', and doesna care a button 
for beast or body." 

Bess proceeded straight to Coila's room, threw 
open the door and marched in as if to encounter 
an enemy. 

The enemy was sitting at a pretty little escri- 
toire — a birthday gift from Bess — writing. Her 
back was towards the intruder, but without 
looking up or turning, she said quietly — 

** Come in, Bess." 

"How did you know it was me.^" 

'* By the way the door opened." 

" Very much obliged to you, Tm sure." 

Coila proceeded with her task. Bess waited 
an instant and then : 

" You are writing to himy I suppose V* 

" You mean Dr. Murray .^" 
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"No, I mean Austin." 

" That is the same — yes, I am writing to him." 

" I thought so, and I am glad to have found 
you out. So you could not write, and you could 
not speak to him because uncle forbade it. Oh, 
how pretty that submission was, how grand the 
virtue. Poor me ! who would have held to my 
lover in spite of everybody else, and everything, 
was looked upon as quite wicked. Bah ! I 
always find that the people who assume to be 
better than their neigbours are much the same, 
if not worse. Please do not allow me to inter- 
rupt you. Shall I leave ?" 

" No, thank you ; I shall be finished in a mo- 
ment." 

Bess was somewhat taken aback by the calm- 
ness of the reply from Coila, who was always 
ready to shrink and tremble at the least angry word 
or sarcasm. Her better nature warned her to 
forbear ; but she was in a rage with herself and 
all her surroundings ; she could not be silent. 

" On my word, Coila, you would puzzle a 
magician. I find you writing to Austin just 
after you had absolutely declared that you could 
never do so without your uncle's leave, and you 
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are as cool as if there could be nothing more 
reasonable and honest." 

"It is the first and — the last time." 

The pen halted in her hand a moment, and 
there was just the least perceptible indication 
of a suppressed sob; then she resumed her 
writing as if resolved to complete it, despite 
every interruption. 

" Oh, yes, I know what firsts and lasts are 
in these cases — one of a series. The sweet 
soul says just this once, and it goes on being just 
this once till the climax. Let me assist you in 
your first and last — I have seen Austin to- 
day." 

The head was lifted suddenly; the pen 
poised, and the breath seemed to be quickened. 

" You have .?" 

" Yes, and he sent a message to you." 

"What.?" 

"Oh, my lady is brisk enough now — I 
thought that would move you. What on 
earth tempts you to pretend to be so indifferent 
I cannot imagine, for it pleases nobody." 

Coila bent over the desk again, added a line 
and her name, then covered it with the blotting- 
paper. 

VOL. I. T 
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" My letter is finished now," she said, laying 
down the pen and rising. *' You misunderstand 
me, Bess, I am not indifferent ; only I become 
nervous at times and quite unable to say the 
things I would like to say. So I am silent, 
and you call that indifference. But we need 
not talk about that. What was the mes- 
sage ?" 

" Such a ridiculous one to give a third per- 
son to carry that I can scarcely tell you for 
laughing." 

And Bess laughed as merrily as if she had 
never known such a funny incident in her life 
before. 

" I am sorry to hear that, for he is not often 
ridiculous." 

" To you, I daresay ; but he certainly was 
to me on this occasion. Fancy, the only mes- 
sage he had to send you was ". — (lowering her 
voice, head drooping to one side, and a 
general expression of mock sentimentality) — 
" ' Tell her that I— love her !' ha, ha, ha." 

She gave no hint of the suspicion that he 
spoke the words as much for her own benefit 
as for Coila's. Yet that suspicion had em- 
bittered her whole nature this afternoon. It 
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was bad enough to feel that she wished to win 
him and could not ; but to think that he under- 
stood her thoughts — that was beyond endur- 
ance. 

Coila walked close up to her cousin, face 
flushed and lips trembling. Her voice was low 
and unsteady. 

" I never thought you could be deliberately 
cruel, Bess, until now." 

" Dear me ! — and, if you please, what's the 
special exhibition which has convinced you of 
my wickedness?" 

" You laugh at Austin because he spoke to 
you as to a dear, true friend — you know that 
he would not, and could not send such a mes- 
sage by any other lips than yours, and you 
scofF at him for trusting you ! Does not your 
own heart cry shame ?" 

Bess felt that it did — much more than Coila 
could imagine — but she had no intention of 
admitting such a charge. 

" Don't look so indignant, Coila — you quite 
take my breath away, and, besides, the look 
does not become your style of face. I shall 
be very good and sweet, henceforth, and carry 
your messages to him and his to you as the 

T 2 
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faithful go-between of both. It will be so 
nice for me ; and I shall look so charmingly 
melancholy that you will never again think I 
am making fun of either. Your next message 
will be to him in this vein — * Thanks, dear 
love. I am yours devotedly until death and 
for ever after.' Will not that be the fitting 
answer ?" 

" No, the answer is not at all like that." 

Bess quite broke through her mask of 
raillery. 

"You are both fools," she cried, passion- 
ately ; " I wish you would get married and 
have done with it. You would be sufficiently 
miserable in a couple of months to gratify your 
dearest friends." 

Much to the amazement of Bess, she felt 
Coila's hands placed softly on her shoulders ; 
she saw Coila's eyes looking with sad tender- 
ness into her own. 

" Yes, I am afraid we would be miserable in 
a few months. I have been thinking about it 
all, Bess, and although it was difficult to come 
to a decision so much opposed to my own 
wishes as the one which will be best for him, 
I have decided." 
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" I am not in a humour to seek answers to 
riddles — what do you mean ?" 

" Tou love him." 

Bess sprang back with a little sharp cry of 
pain or anger. 

" How dare you say that V and she stamped 
her foot on the floor. 

" Because I know it. Do not be angry with 
me, Bess, for I cannot answer you in anger. I 
owe so much to your father and to you that I 
dare not even defend myself if you choose to 
blame me. There is nothing in the world I can 
do which can ever repay your kindness to me. 
But I am ready to give up anything which may 
help you to happiness." 

Bess, although her amazement increased at 
every word, had somewhat recovered command 
of her temper. Patting the floor with her foot 
all the time she replied coldly — 

" I do not understand this stuff." 

" I am to tell Austin that for his sake and 
my own it will be best to put an end at once 
to all thoughts of each other ; that no matter 
how circumstances may alter, I can never be his 
wife." 

" You have not dared to say that you 
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thought I oh, the folly of it makes me 

wild." 

" I have said nothing about you." 

Bess laughed somewhat nervously. 

"And do you imagine I can swallow this 
humbug ? That I do not know you are saying 
this only because you see me put out ?" 

Coila shook her head and took Bess's hand 
between her own affectionately; but Bess 
snatched the hand away. The indignant flush 
became again visible on Coila's brow ; but her 
voice was quiet, and almost cold. The girl's 
nature rebelled against these petty indignities 
when she was conscious of having done much 
more for her cousin's sake than could have 
been expected from her. She found it difficult 
to keep her eyes fixed only upon the kind- 
ness for which she had to be grateful, and 
so repress the words of retaliation which rose to 
her lips. 

" You are wrong again, Bess. I said all this 
before you came in, and therefore without know- 
ing that you had been particularly annoyed by 
anything to-day." 

" Said it — to whom .^" 

" To Austin himseVt" 
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" Impossible !" 

"Judge me." 

She went to the desk, took up the letter she 
had been writing when Bess entered, and gave 
it to her ; but she was crimson with pain at the 
thought of submitting such a letter to other eyes 
than those for which it was written. 

Bess took the letter, and balancing it on her 
riding whip as a reading desk, she said — 

" What new absurdity is this ?" 

" Read the letter and see." 

Bess glanced at the lines, indifferently at 
first, then the riding whip trembled so that 
she was obliged to hold the paper with both 
hands. 

This was what she read : — 



" Rayelston, Wednesday. 

"Dear Austin. 
" Forgive me. I say that first, because I think 
this letter will pain you, and, although I can 
say nothing which might win your pity, I 
would like — oh, so much ! — that you should 
pity me and not quite hate me. I am selfish — 
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maybe worldly ; and I want to say that it is 
best for me that we should now and at once 
cast away from us that hope of a future union 
which promised to be our strength in present 
difficulties. I want to say, think of me what 
you will, but you must not think of me as you 
said you would. Be quite satisfied that I am 
thinking of my own happiness in saying I 
cannot be your wife at any time, no matter 
what changes may occur. You will make 
me most happy if you will forget me; but 
in any case do not attempt to alter my decision 
— for you will fail and give me the — (a blot) 
annoyance of having to repeat this letter. 
Good-bye; think of me what you will, I 
shall always be your friend. I cannot say 
more. 

" Yours sincerely, 

'*CoiLA Gardyne." 

Bess saw all the faults of this letter — its 
awkwardness, its vagueness where it was in- 
tended to be most explicit, its repetition of 
words and even of phrases ; but underneath all. 
she recognised the simple earnestness of the 
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heart which dictated it, the devotion and self- 
sacrifice which inspired it. 

She read it again, and then again, feeling each 
time more and more distressed, more and more 
ashamed of herself that she was incapable of 
such noble generosity. 

She sat down on the couch glaring at the let- 
ter, but not reading it now; she seemed to 
understand it all and yet felt bewildered. She 
had often laughed at women for crying ; she 
would have been glad if tears would only come 
at this moment to relieve her parched eyelids. 
This girl who had seemed to be always so weak 
was so much stronger than her whenever any 
serious difficulty had to be met. 

She was conquered ; neither wiles, nor co- 
quetry could overcome the power which was 
exercised by a pure, earnest nature. 

Coila was standing near, quiet and patient. 
At length she said softly — 

" You see, Bess, I wish you to be happy. 
. . . I will take the letter now and send it 
ofF." 

Bess started up fiercely. 

" You shall do nothing of the kind. I will 
tear " she stopped, the letter held up in her 
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hands as if doomed to instant destruction. Then : 
" No, I will keep the letter as a token of your 
folly." 

" You call it folly ?" 

" Yes, the wildest folly. I tell you, you shall 
marry him, and that immediately. Macbeth's 
directions for a murder hold equally good for a 
marriage or a beefsteak — * if it were done, 'twere 
well it were done quickly ;' and so we shall have 
a wedding, and I shall play bridesmaid, and you 
will look beautiful in white satin and Valen- 
ciennes — real Valenciennes, mind you, for I have 
a lot of it upstairs, and it shall be yours. Oh, 
we'll be merry, I can tell you ; and maybe my 
turn will come next." 

Coila suffered agony at this wild mixture ot 
pain and attempted raillery. She was not 
deceived by it, and she said with a resolution 
that staggered even Bess — 

" Give me the letter." 

« No." 

" What do you want with it ? I know you 
would not use it to my annoyance whatever you 
say to myself." 

" I am to take it to my father, to show him 
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how good, how true and brave you are, and 
how bad I am." 

Bess quitted the room without giving Coila a 
chance to stay her. 
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